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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


With this issue the Quarterly takes on a new dress. Last year 
we presented a new cover design and a better paper stock than that 
used during the war years. It is felt, however, that if the Quarterly 
is worth printing, it is worth preserving. Its preservation depends 
upon the paper upon which it is published. So, this year we 
present the Quarterly on a fine paper, a laid text paper of high 
quality. While we have changed the cover stock for variety, we 
have retained the cover design. In a survey conducted by Jay 
Monaghan, director of the Illinois State Historical Society, the 
Quarterly cover for 1947 stood tops among nonpictorial covers. 
We have replaced the Caslon Old Style type with Bodoni. Type 
faces were worn during the war, and it was difficult to replace 
them. This Bodoni face is new and hence clear and even. 


The contract for publishing the Quarterly during 1948 has 
been given to the F. J. Heer Printing Company, Columbus. 





THOMAS CORWIN AND THE CONSERVATIVE REPUBLICAN 
REACTION, 1858-1861 


by DaryL PENDERGRAFT 
Assistant Professor of History, lowa State Teachers College 


By the year 1858, it had become apparent to many of the 
leaders of the young Republican party that the party’s future success 
required a stronger appeal to the conservative elements of the 
North. The taint of radicalism that was attached to the new party 
was plainly frightening many of the property-owning class and 
others with more moderate views into the Douglas camp. Unless 
this trend could be stopped, there was real danger that the election 
of 1860 might be thrown into the house of representatives and con- 
ceivably result in the election to the presidency of an undesirable 
candidate. A widespread campaign to soothe the fears of the north- 
ern conservatives was clearly in order. Furthermore, in due time, 
the cumulative effect of such incidents as John Brown’s raid and 
of the publication of Helper’s Impending Crisis, both of which the 
Republicans were accused of having endorsed, led more and more 
people to brand that party as an organization of extremists and 
made more necessary a conservative appeal. Even after the election 
of 1860 many in the party felt the need of continuing the denial of 
radicalism in the hope of arranging a compromise between the 
extremists of both North and South.* 


As a spokesman to the conservatives, Thomas Corwin was the 
logical choice of the Ohio Republicans. Throughout his long career 
as a congressman, governor of Ohio, United States Senator, and 
secretary of the treasury, he had been known as a Henry Clay Whig. 
During the Jacksonian administration he had been one of the lead- 
ing champions of the Bank of the United States and had become a 
well-known advocate of a high protective tariff and internal im- 
provements at federal expense. As an antislavery leader he opposed 
the annexation of Texas and received so much notoriety for his 
efforts to end the Mexican War that he was frequently mentioned 


_ William E. Dodd, “The Fight for the Northwest,” in American Historical 
Review, XVI (1911), 774-789. 
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by the antislavery Whigs as a presidential possibility in 1848. Yet, 
he was not an abolitionist as was shown by his advocacy of concilia- 
tion and concession in 1850.’ He was widely known as a wit and 
as a stump-speaker without a peer. From his long experience as a 
politician and orator he had learned to be persuasive yet tactful, 
and in the rousing Whig campaigns of the 1840’s he had shown 
himself to be an indefatigable campaigner. The fact that Corwin 
was already in his sixties and had been a friend of Daniel Webster 
and Henry Clay would further tend to make him a good choice for 
the Republicans’ appeal to the conservatives.” 


Thomas Corwin, like many of the more moderate Whigs with 
antislavery views, had taken no part in the early activities of the 
Republican party. Apparently Corwin’s attitude toward the Re- 
publican party went through three stages in the period 1854 to 
1858. In the beginning, he seems to have felt that the new organiza- 
tion was something of a parvenu, and merely another abolitionist 
group like the old Liberty and Free Soil parties. By 1856, Corwin 
had decided that any party that could defeat the Democrats would 
receive his vote, but he believed that a victory for the Native Ameri- 
can (“Know-Nothing”) candidate, Millard Fillmore, was more 
desirable than the election of John C. Fremont.‘ By 1858, however, 
he had convinced himself and was trying to convince the voters that 
the Republican party was the great conservative party, the same 
old party of Clay and Webster and of Hamilton and Washington.’ 
When Corwin left the treasury at the end of the Fillmore adminis- 
tration he had announced his intention to retire from politics, and 
he seems to have centered his attention on his law business and on 
his duties as the president of a contemplated railroad company. 
However, he was still much interested in political affairs and par- 

2James G. Blaine had been aware of Corwin’s growing conservatism in the 
debate of 1850. Blaine declared: “Mr. Corwin with a strong anti-slavery record, has 
been recently drifting in the opposite direction. . . . Mr. Corwin to the surprise of 
_ — ad passed over from the most radical to the ultra-conservative side on 
in Se a : sehons apie “He iretievably injured by a course #0 aly 
— of the Ohio Whi » who in 1848 had looked upon him as a possible if not 


— able candidate for gt residency. ” James G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress 
pero to Garfield, I, 96-98. 

Corwin was born in 1794. ~, eed of American Biography gives a 

good sketch of Corwin’s career, IV, 457 
“Ohio State Journal Bd Ma tye inten 1, 1856, quoting a letter from 
a to the Young Men’s Christian Association of” Cincinnati, dated October 31, 
5 For example, see Corwin’s speech at Morrow, Ohio, in the Cincinnati Com- 

mercial, August 7, 1858. 
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ticularly in the continuation of the Clay tradition of moderation. 
He wrote to John J. Crittenden in 1854 suggesting that, if the 
Kentuckian would come out in favor of the Compromise of 1850 
and in strong opposition to the Nebraska Act and any attempt to 
dissolve the Missouri Compromise, the conservative and peace- 
loving elements of the North and South would unite behind Critten- 
den as their presidential choice in 1856.° 

Not until the eve of the presidential election in 1856 did Cor- 
win make a political address. Somewhat reluctantly he then agreed 
to speak to a Cincinnati gathering on the coming election.’ At this 
time he advised his audience to vote for John C. Fremont, as only 
the Republican candidate had a chance of defeating Buchanan in 
Ohio. Corwin, however, asserted that he was still a Whig and that 
his choice for president was Millard Fillmore, but, as he knew a 
vote for Fillmore in Ohio would merely increase the chances of a 
Democratic victory, he was intending to vote for Fremont. If he 
had been making this speech to an audience in Kentucky, Corwin 
declared, he would have advised his listeners to vote for Fillmore, 
because in that state this candidate had a better chance than did 
Fremont. The election of Fillmore, according to Corwin, would do 
more toward “quieting the unnatural and perhaps dangerous agita- 
tion of the public mind” than either that of Fremont or Buchanan. 
While he admitted that he could not give his assent “to all the 
doctrines professed by the Republicans of Ohio,” Corwin felt cer- 
tain that “the great interests of the Republic may be more safely 
confided to a party who opposed the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, and who have been and are still anxious to put an end to all 
the unhappy consequences flowing from the ill-judged measure 
than from such as advocated the adoption of that policy and still 
approve it.” Aside from the one speech, Thomas Corwin seems not 
to have taken any part in the campaign of 1856. Apparently he 
was unwilling to return to politics if he could not do so as a con- 
servative Whig. 


It is logical to assume that Thomas Corwin’s decision to enter 
the campaign of 1858 for a seat in the United States House of 


6 Corwin to John | J. Crittenden, aT 10, 1854, in Mrs. Chapman Coleman, 
Crittenden’s Life and ondence, 

7 Ohio State Journal, ovember % 1856, quoting a letter from Corwin to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Cincinnati, dated October 31,. 1856. 
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Representatives was made at the instigation of the leaders of the 
Republican party in Ohio. The Republican state central committee 
was accused of having induced Corwin to run for congress as a 
means of gaining the favor of the old Fillmore Whigs throughout 
the nation. As each of the counties in the congressional district 
was preponderantly Republican, it would have been carried by 
almost any candidate that the party selected. The incumbent was 
a Republican, anxious for reelection, and had just reason to expect 
another term. Apparently as the result of a bargain, the party 
organization agreed to support Corwin for congress if he would 
make an extended speaking tour. The Corwin candidacy was de- 
sired by the party leaders as a means of gaining the favor of the 
Fillmore Whigs throughout the nation.* As a Democratic editor 
declared, Corwin was nominated for congress to nationalize the 
Republican party.° 

The opposition papers scoffed at Corwin’s return to politics. 
One editor declared: “A good many of Corwin’s ‘admirers’ admire 
him as much in retirement as they will anywhere else.” The old 
charges of disloyalty in the Mexican War and corruption in regard 
to the Gardiner Claims were reiterated.” Efforts were made to 
show that he was not a Republican in principles.” W. H. P. Denny, 
the Republican editor of Corwin’s home-town paper, the Lebanon 
Western Star, who had supported Corwin for many years, was 
quoted as having said that the party organization had broken its 
promise in making him its congressional choice and accused Corwin 
of being ungrateful “if not positively mean” to enter into such a 
bargain with the central committee.” 

Corwin launched his campaign for the Republican nomination 
for congress at Morrow, in his own district, the first week in August. 
In this address he began by making a strong denial that he was a 


8 Ohio Statesman (Columbus), August 7, i sere a letter from W. H. P. 
i 


Denny, the editor of the Western Star (Lebanon, O) 
® Ohio Statesman, October 3, 1858. 
10 Ohio Statesman, July 31, 1858. 

_. As secretary of the treasury, Corwin had been investigated by a house com- 
mittee to determine his connection with the fraudulent (Gardiner) claims in connec- 
tion with the Mexican claims commission. Corwin, who had been one of Gardiner’s 
attorneys and had purchased a partial interest in the claims, was exonerated by the 
congressional committee, but it seems probable that he never returned the approxi- 
mately $80,000 that came to him as a result of the sale of his fees and partial interest 
in this claim to a third p before the claim was paid. " iner Mexican 
Claims Investigation,’’? House Reports, 1, 32 cong., 2 sess. 

12 Ohio Statesman, July 31, 1858 
18 Cincinnati Commercial, August 7, 1858. 
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Republican, saying that he belonged to no party. He declared that 
he would vote the Republican ticket and would permit his name 
to be used under that party’s banner because he liked their anti- 
slavery principles “which is all there is in their creed.” In general 
he refused either to endorse or to condemn the Republican platform, 
as drawn by the Ohio central committee, but steadfastly advocated 
the election of that party’s nominees “because its candidates are 
the best men.” He maintained the right of congress to legislate for 
the territories and demanded that that body should pass laws pro- 
hibiting slavery in all territory where it did not exist. He took the 
same stand that he had taken in 1846 by declaring his opposition 
to the acquisition of more territory by the United States. He advo- 
cated a general retrenchment in governmental expenditures and 
spoke at length in favor of an increase in the tariff.“ Such ex- 
pressions would appeal to the conservatives. 


In his speech at Morrow, Corwin tried to convince his audience 
that the Republican party was not the party of radicalism but that 
its main tenets were conservative and its spirit conciliatory. This 
was to be his theme in numerous speeches for the next three years. 
At Morrow, he urged the people to cease agitating the Kansas 
question and to turn their attention to other matters. “Why not 
harmonize the North and South?” he asked, and then showed that 
both sections were harassed more by their own suspicions than they 
were by any actual injury from the other section. By their rejection 
of the Lecompton Constitution under the terms of the English Bill, 
Corwin argued, an attempt at fraud had been defeated by the people 
of Kansas, and the whole question would not need to arise again. 
He denounced Buchanan for having permitted himself to be made 
the cat’s paw of the southern extremists, but he warned that the 
people of the North had no more right to interfere in Kansas than 
did the “Border Ruffians” of Missouri. He declared: 

If the people . . . have had a fair vote upon the Lecompton Constitution, 
what have you or I to do with it? Nothing. They have the right to form their 
own Constitution with or without Slavery, and we have no right to reject 
their application for admission into this Union... . 

Every State has the right to make its own domestic institutions, and frame 


its own laws. If you have the right to reject slavery, you have the right to 
make it part of your laws. 


4 Ibid. See also Ohio State Journal, August 7, 1858. 
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If the Republican party did not agree with such sentiments then he 
was not a Republican, declared Corwin. 


The Ohioan wanted the whole world to know that the Re- 
publican party did not believe in slavery and that he concurred in 
this view. He stated: 

I am for the white man. I hold that if you bring slave labor into compe- 

tition with the whites it degrades the latter. I believe the nigger will destroy 
the white man in his home if let alone. That is, if you permit the negro to 
work and the white man to grow indolent, for it is one of the unalterable 
laws of God, that the laborer shall possess the country where he labors... . 
I believe there should be no slave labor where the white man can work. 
He said, however, even though one strongly opposed the institution 
of slavery, he felt that considering the nature of federalism, one 
would have to admit the right of a prospective state to permit 
slavery in its constitution and to agree that congress had no right 
to prevent the admittance of a state into the Union merely because 
of that feature of its constitution. Corwin asked if his audience 
believed that congress would have the right to expel Pennsylvania 
from the Union if she altered her constitution to permit slavery. 
“If you can’t turn out, you can’t keep out!” he argued.” A Demo- 
cratic paper asserted that it was foolish of Corwin to campaign 
under the Republican banner and, at the same time, to utter such 
purely Democratic sentiments.” 


The distinction between “popular sovereignty” and “squatter 
sovereignty” was very important according to Corwin. The Re- 
publican party accepted the first doctrine but denied the second. 
“Popular sovereignty,” he said, was merely the right of a people 
of any territory to be admitted to the Union with the constitution 
they had adopted. On the other hand, he ridiculed the theory of 
“squatter sovereignty,” saying that “nothing but insanity dictated 
it; nothing but anarchy resulted!” chiefly because it denied the 
right of congress to make laws for a territory and was therefore 
contrary to the intentions of the men who wrote the United States 
Constitution. Congress should immediately pass an act forbidding 
the extension of slavery into any territory where that institution 
did not already exist and should put itself on record as unalterably 
opposed to the acquisitien of any region where slavery already 


15 Cincinnati Commercial, August 7, 1858. 
16 Ohio Statesman, August 13, 1858. 
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existed. This should be done in spite of the “impious decision of 
the Supreme Court in the case of Dred Scott.” He advised, “Do 
not let the territory become slave . . . and the people will not be apt 
to apply for admission into the Union with a slave constitution.” 
There was no other way of keeping more slave states from entering 
the Union, in his opinion, than “for the people to back out of the 
slough of ‘squatter sovereignty’ and into the beaten turnpike of your 
revolutionary fathers, and for Congress to pass laws prohibiting 
slavery in the territories.” There had been, he felt, far too much © 
bickering over the slavery issue. The people were letting the 
country “go to the dogs, economically,” he declared, while they 
argued the Negro question. He maintained that the whole thing had 
been settled for all practical purposes for a generation by the 
defeat of the Lecompton Constitution and that it was a miscon- 
ception to feel that there were more than a very few in the Re- 
publican party who believed that that party should stand for 
immediate emancipation.” 

Tom Corwin realized that his nomination as the Republican 
candidate was not assured. He was opposed by three candidates, 
and all three of these men had belonged to the Republican party 
almost since its origin, and all three accused Corwin of being a 
Republican merely in name and not in principle. To overcome 
this handicap he toured his congressional district, speaking nearly 
every day in the two-week period preceding the Republican con- 
vention. Large crowds listened to Corwin at Chillicothe and Wil- 
mington. Just before the caucus a primary election was held in 
Warren County to determine which of the four candidates the county 
delegation should support at the meeting. As a result of this 
election Corwin received nearly 300 votes more than the combined 
total of his three opponents.” 


At the convention which met in Morrow August 15, the dele- 
gates resolved that no candidate would be supported who was not 
a Republican and who would not pledge to support the platform 
as drawn by the Ohio Republicans the preceding spring. This 
program included the following: . 

(1) A reaffirmation of the “Republican platform of Philadelphia in 1776,” 


11 Ohio State Journal, August 7, 1858. 
18 Ohio Statesman, August 10, 1858; Cincinnati Commercial, August 12, 1858; 
Uhio State Journal, August 15, 1858. 
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which had been reiterated by the Republicans in 1856. 

(2) A protest against the arrest and “vexatious persecution” of state 
officials and private citizens by the federal commissioners that had been ap- 
pointed in accordance with the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850. 

(3) Non-interference with state courts by federal officials in the prosecu- 
tion and punishment of any crime committed within Ohio. 

(4) A denial of the right of the federal government to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus. 

(5) A condemnation of the Dred Scott decision. 

(6) Opposition to the extension of slavery. 

(7) Opposition to the Kansas-Nebraska Act and criticism of the violation 
of the Missouri Compromise. 

(8) Adherence to “Popular Sovereignty as taught in the Declaration of 
Independence” but condemnation of “squatter sovereignty.” 

(9) Advocacy of the homestead idea. 


The spokesman of the Corwin group announced that their candidate 
“placed himself without reservation” on this platform.” As a Re- 
publican editor expressed it, if “Mr. Corwin occupied any position 
heretofore at variance with our creed, he has abandoned it, and 
as he has now made himself one of us, we welcome him into the 
Republican ranks.” 


After trailing on the first four votes, Corwin finally obtained 
the required majority on the eighteenth ballot, but a subsequent 
motion to make his nomination unanimous was not accepted.” The 
five years that he had been out of public office, his slowness in 
joining the Republican ranks, his failure to oppose the Compromise 
of 1850, and probably a remembrance of his connection with the 
fraudulent Gardiner Claims, apparently combined to make his 
return to political life rather difficult. In later years Corwin is 
said to have declared that he had been more gratified “when his 
old friends summoned him to accept the Republican nomination 
for Congress in 1858 than he had by any political success in his 
life.’"* The party reaction to the nomination was in general favor- 
able. The. abolitionist element was very bitter, however, and the 
editor of the Democratic Ohio Statesman declared that the “Black 
Republicans” had “stultified themselves” by the nomination of such 
an avowed conservative. The same paper regretted the “personal 


18 Ohio Statesman, August 19, 1858. 


sha Torchlight, quoted by the Ohio State Journal, August 19, 1858. 
id. 
°3 Alexander K. McClure, Recollections of Half a Century (Salem, Mass., 1902), 
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humiliation that Corwin was obliged to undergo” in order to re- 
ceive the nomination.” One editor wrote: 

His [Corwin’s] strong grip made the Black reptile bite itself, but never- 
theless the clammy folds of the serpent are wound surely around him. It was 
found necessary for his friends to take Tom Corwin by the nape of the neck 
and lift him bodily on to Mr. CHase’s platform, despite his struggles and pro- 
testations, before he could be nominated.™ 


There were several Republican papers in Corwin’s own district that 
refused to support him saying that he was no different from a 
Douglas Democrat and suggesting that he won his nomination by 
fraud.” An anonymous letter in a New York paper stated that 
“Old Whiggery had hoped for a warm reception from the masses” 
to the nomination of Corwin but it had found “no echo in the public 
breast.”” “Why rummage the political graveyard for leaders?” this 
same letter demanded. According to S. S. Cox, Democratic congress- 
man, the Republicans aimed to use Corwin “to haul in all the 
suckers . . . to the mouth of their net” and then “to cut him adrift.”?" 


Though the Republican nomination practically assured his elec- 
tion, Corwin entered into an extensive campaign, speaking in many 
Ohio cities far from his own district and making a short tour in 
Indiana. This was done possibly to fulfill his probable agreement 
with the Republican central committee in Ohio. On September 1 he 
shared the speakers’ platform in Columbus with Salmon P. Chase 
with whom he appeared to have been quite friendly. Corwin is 
said to have remarked that “Chase could not say a word on any 
subject contained in the Republican platform which he could not 
heartily endorse, or which he might not have said himself.” In his 
Columbus speech Corwin argued that the tariff issue was really 
behind the slavery controversy. According to him much of the 
South’s desire to make Kansas a slave state came from its desire 
to prevent an increase in the tariff. He advised that people should 
not be unduly excited over the threats of a dissolution of the 
Union, declaring that in his own lifetime he had seen the Union 
all but dissolved three times in one session of congress. If it should 
be clearly understood, he said, “that the man who wants to dissolve 


oie Statesman, August 18, 1858. 
% Ibid., September 4, 1858, quoting several Republican papers. 


*% New York Evening Post, letter signed “Sigma” quoted the Ohio Statesman, 
September 5, 1858 . _ ‘. ” 


Ohio Statesman, September 5, 1858. 
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the Union wants a rope around his neck, we will have no more of 
this.” Furthermore, Corwin warned the extremists of both North 
and South that it should be clearly understood that peaceful 
secession was impossible. In the event of an attempt at secession 
a war would result; out of this war the South would emerge as a 
mere colony of the North.” With such arguments, Corwin hoped to 
convince his listeners that the Republican party was the party of 
conservatism. 

Corwin’s efforts to make the tariff the main plank in the Re- 
publican platform was obviously not too well received by the 
radical element of the Republican party. In the opinion of the 
radicals the issue of the extension of slavery should be the sole 
question and the election should not be complicated by stressing 
other points.” But the Ohio Democrats seem to have been pleased 
over Corwin’s efforts to popularize the tariff issue. To them it was 
indicative of a growing conservatism within the Republican ranks 
which would result in the “dwarfing down of the slavery question.”” 
Corwin’s former friend Joshua R. Giddings now became his most 
bitter critic. The differences between the two men had started over 
the Compromise of 1850, but when Corwin asserted that congress 
had no right to keep a state from entering the Union merely because 
its constitution provided for slavery, and when he was endeavoring 
to sidetrack the slavery issue, Giddings attacked him in a series of 
open letters, which were widely published.” 


In his speech at Xenia, Ohio, September 25, 1858, Corwin de- 
voted most of his time to the Dred Scott decision. This decision 
had not been made five minutes, he declared, until it had been over- 
ruled by God. He asserted that he would never vote for any state’s 
admittance into the Union that had been “inoculated with slavery” 
under the unfair influence of Taney’s decision.” The Democratic 
press accepted this statement as a change of attitude on Corwin’s 
part. Only a month earlier he had declared that congress had no 
legal right to refuse admission to any territory merely on the 
grounds of slavery. He was accused of having been frightened by 
the “Giddings’ lash,” but it seems clear that his attitude had not 


%8 Ohio State Journal, September 2, 1858. 

2 Cincinnati Commercial, October 1, 1858. 

% Ohio Statesman, September 9, 1858. 

%1 Ohio Statesman, September 4, 1858; Ohio State Journal, October 14, 1858. 
%3 Xenia Torchlight, September 29, 1858. 
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changed and that his words at Xenia were meant to show his utter 
refusal to accept the Dred Scott decision as final.” 

Through September and October, Corwin continued his speak- 
ing tour, adjusting his emphasis of issues to the locality in which 
he was speaking. Generally his arguments were obviously directed 
to the older and more conservative people—people who may have 
heard him in the stirring Whig campaigns of the 1840’s. There is 
not much doubt that he materially aided the Republican. cause in 
Ohio, and there is some indication that he accompanied Chase to 
Illinois in the latter part of October to bolster their party and aid 
in the election of Lincoln as United States Senator.“ In his own 
district, normally a Republican region, he was elected by a majority 
of 4,000, the fourth largest of the 21 Ohio congressmen; in only 
the three districts of the Western Reserve did any candidate’s victory 
surpass his own. : 

In the year following his election to congress, Corwin worked 
consistently to draw the conservatives of the old Whig party into 
the Republican camp. He tried to convince such people that the 
principles of the new organization were substantially the same as 
those advocated by Henry Clay. Again and again, he tried to show 
that the Republican party did not advocate radical ideas and that 
the real leaders of the organization were not abolitionists. Addi- 
tional appeals to the conservatives were made by his demand for 
federal prosecution of such filibusterers as William Walker. He 
refused to be frightened by the severe criticisms of men of his own 
party and continued to advocate obedience to all federal laws.” 


During the summer and fall of 1859 Corwin spoke an average 
of three or four times a week in a half dozen states. In Ohio alone 
he spoke more than fifty times between June and November and 
was said to have done “effective work for the success of Republican- 
ism.” According to a Corwin organ, many doubtful districts were 
carried “by his powerful appeals to the old Whig element.” On 
July 4, he spoke to a large audience in Lafayette, Indiana, and on 
July 19 he was the main speaker at Indianapolis. Frequently Corwin 


a Ohio Statesman, September 28, 1858. 
% Scattered references in such papers as the Cincinnati Komment, | eo! 15 
to November 5, 1858, refer to Corwin’s being in Illinois with Aw ag search of 
ois newspapers, however, revealed no sohuenes of a Corwin vi 
% Portsmouth (Ohio) Times, August 30, 1859; Xenia Torchlight, July 20 20, 1859; 
Dayton (Ohio) Journal, quoted by Western Star, July 21, 1859; Torch- 
light, September 13, 
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shared the platform with Chase or Edwin M. Stanton. Late October 
and early November saw Corwin on a stumping tour in New York 
City and nearby places. Though no two addresses were identical, 
they all had the same theme. Sometimes he would stress the need 
for every qualified person to exercise his right of voting (a favorite 
theme of Corwin’s); another time he would concentrate on the 
tariff, the spoils system, the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, a homestead 
law, polygamy, or John Brown’s raid.’ Always, however, he argued 
that congress had the right to forbid slavery in any territory, and 
he demanded that no time should be lost in exercising this right. 
Always, too, he made a stirring appeal for the people to forget 
their sectional quarrels and to think only in terms of the good of 
the United States.” 


At Lamartine Hall in New York City on October 31, he de- 
precated the excitement caused by John Brown’s capture of Harper’s 
Ferry, saying that he considered John Brown and all of his follow- 
ers as mere lunatics and advised that they should be placed in an 
asylum. This small group of fanatics, Corwin declared, had 
plunged the entire nation into such a state of excitement and con- 
sternation that nothing less than an armed invasion of 400,000 
Italians could have equalled. He blamed “squatter sovereignty” 
for “Brown’s insanity,” saying: “Kansas—the boy Kansas—was 
left to do as he pleased; to take his own way. Hence he was not 
put to school, and being without parental control, he cut up capers. 
For amusement he took to cutting throats.”” 


At Musical Hall in Brooklyn, November 2, before an audience 
of 2,000, the need for a higher tariff was the central theme. The 
following day before an even larger crowd in Cooper Union, after 
observing that he understood the large crowd had been attracted 
because it was their last chance to see “the only living representative 
of the old Whig party,” he pled for the Republican congressmen to 
be less sectional in their views. A member of congress, said Corwin, 
should not be the representative of a single section but should vote 


38 Western Star, October 13, 1859. See also Adams Conny Democrat wat 
ec. i 


Union, Ohio), September 2, 1859, and Warren L. Strausbaugh, e Speaking 
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1933, State University of Iowa. ; 
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for those laws that would be beneficial to the whole people of the 
United States. Corwin advised the voters: 

Elect a representative who can stand upon both a Northern and a Southern 
ground; a man who will adopt the principles that are good for the North—for 
the universal good of the United States. 
To the followers of Beecher, Garrison, and Phillips, he offered an 
admonition: 

If you of the North carry your Anti-Slavery notions to the extreme, and 
you violate one word or undertake to disturb the harmony by tearing in 
pieces the Constitution of the United States, there are 8,000,000 in the West 
who will raise their hands and say Peace be still. We are not susceptible of 
this great political epidemic that you seem to have raised in the extreme 
North.” 

In his opinion, grand ideas of such men as Henry Ward Beecher 
and Wendell Phillips would be fine for some place between heaven 
and earth but very poor for the United States. 


The Ohio orator spoke to Republican gatherings in Newburgh 
and Poughkeepsie, New York; in Newark, New Jersey; and alto- 
gether made more than a dozen addresses in the neighborhood of 
New York City between October 31 and November 8, 1859. Then, 
after returning to Ohio, he accepted Henry Ward Beecher’s invita- 
tion to speak at his church on November 28. This was more of a 
formal lecture than it was a stump speech and was entitled: “The 
American Citizen and His Duties” or “John Brown’s Countenance 
Through Another Pair of Spectacles.” This lecture was divided into 
two main parts: (1) the citizen’s duty to obey the law, and (2) the 
citizen’s responsibility as a voter. Corwin declared that it was not 
the true policy of the Republican party to make John Brown a 
martyr. According to him, Brown’s actions should not be excused 
in any degree. “Why is it,” Corwin inquired, “that John Brown 
because he tells the truth and faces his coming doom with com- 
posure shall be canonized? Many a highway robber is just as brave 
as John Brown. Many a highway robber is just as free from lying 
as John Brown.” It was only those people “who perjured them- 
selves to aid the evasion of the Fugitive Slave Law” that were ac- 
claiming the “heroism” of John Brown. Wendell Phillips spoke on 
the same program, and Corwin condemned Phillips before the 
audience for his statements about the United States Constitution 


%8 New York Tribune, November 4, 1859. 
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and his censure of Webster and Clay. The address in Beecher’s 
church appears to have been the last that Corwin made before going 
to Washington for the first session of the 36th congress.” 

Tremendous excitement prevailed when congress convened in 
December 1859. Only three days earlier, John Brown had been 
executed, and nearly everyone had something to say about the raid 
or the slavery issue. Though few of the Republican congressmen 
expressed any sympathy for Brown, they were in no mood to make 
bargains with the proslavery forces. Similarly the southerners were 
unwilling to listen to antislavery arguments. So loathe was either 
group to concede anything, it took nearly two months to organize 
the house of representatives. Throughout December and January 
the lower house was in a turmoil with no speaker elected, com- 
mittees appointed, or legislation passed. Hundreds of pages of the 
Congressional Globe were filled with the bitter denunciations of the 
angry congressmen. Again and again, it appeared that the opposing 
forces would resort to violence, and a number of congressmen were 
said to have carried weapons to the daily sessions.” 

Endeavoring to wear the mantle of Henry Clay, his mentor for 
nearly thirty years, Corwin sought to bring an end to the legislative 
chaos in the house. He declared that if the 36th congress would 
summon back the spirit that had actuated the men of 1832 and 
1850, all unruliness would stop and the house of representatives 
could function in a parliamentary manner. He tried to calm the 
fears of the southerners, many of whom felt that the Republican 
party sought the ruination of the South. He denied that William 
Seward was an abolitionist and asserted that Seward should not 
be regarded as the real leader of the party. In any case, he argued, 
one should not blame the whole Republican organization for the 
regrettable words or acts of a few of its members. He admitted that 
there was little difference between the nullification of the tariff by 
South Carolina in 1832 and the practical nullification of the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act of 1850 by certain northern states. Nine-tenths of 
the Republican party, said Corwin, repudiated the sentiments of 
most so-called Republican newspapers. As he saw it, the bulk of 


© New York even, November 30, 1859; see also Western Star, November 24, 
1859 and December 1, 1859. 

4° Senator Hammond wrote in 1860 that he believed “every man > both Houses 
is armed with a revolver—some with two—and a bowie knife.” David S. Muzzey and 
John A. Krout, American History for Colleges (Rev. edn. Boston, 1943), 357. 
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the nation both North and South wanted peace in political affairs 
and cherished a fraternal feeling for their fellow Americans, but 
this element, which was a majority in both sections, was temporarily 
submerged by the vociferous minority. Again and again he declared 
that the Republicans did not intend to interfere with slavery in the 
states where it existed, and that the mass of the people of the North 
agreed that the South was entitled to a federal law to aid them in 
returning their fugitives. Even the most ultra-Republicans, Corwin 
declared, never had a thought or expressed an opinion which could 
not be found among the opinions of the great men of the South. 
Such Republicans may be all wrong, he said, but if they were they 
should be pardoned as “they have been led astray by Southern 
gentlemen on the subject.” After this speech, which was favorably 
received by the Democratic press, Samuel S. Cox stated that Corwin 
had been making Democratic addresses ever since 1858 and that 
he was convinced that the elderly Whig had emerged from retire- 
ment solely to attempt to nationalize the Republican party.* 

As the contest for the speakership continued, Corwin felt called 
upon to defend the man that he had nominated for that office—John 
Sherman. Primarily to relieve the tension among the members of 
the house and also because it was his natural and most effective 
manner of speaking, this entire speech of Corwin’s was sprinkled 
with wit and humor. Many of his arguments were merely a rehash- 
ing of those that he had been hearing and using for years, but he 
gave to them the “Corwin touch” so that they would not produce 
anger and bitterness even if they did not convince. The chief 
criticism of Sherman was that he had endorsed Helper’s book, The 
Impending Crisis. Corwin showed that Sherman’s endorsement had 
been made without ever having read the book and simply because 
it was recommended by Seward, Chase, and dozens of others. This 
had been a mistake, Corwin admitted, but he pointed out that 
everyone had done something foolish, and many things that were 
to be regretted. If the institution of slavery could not endure under 
such an attack as that of Helper’s, it deserved to fall, Corwin stated. 
In his opinion the endorsement by Sherman and the other fifty 
Republicans had not secured a hundred readers of the book, but 

41 Coed Globe, 36 cong.,1 sess., 67, 72-74; Washington Globe, Decem 
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the southerner’s blatant denunciation of the volume had increased 
its circulation a hundred fold. But the quarrel over the choice of 
a speaker continued, and five weeks later, January 23 and 24, 1860, 
Corwin spoke for nearly six hours, pleading for the congressmen 
“to end this gigantic fraud upon the people” and to start acting 
like a lawmaking body. Corwin asserted that he was willing to 
vote for any man to preside over the house that could be elected 
and advised his fellow congressmen “to stop this nonsense and get 
down to business.” If they did not like the candidate that he had 
nominated, he told them to choose another. “One would suppose,” 
he said, “that we really believed the happiness of all the world, and 
certainly of untold generations, depended upon the election of A or 
B to stand up there in that chair like a woodpecker tapping a hollow 
beech tree.” 


All through the bitter contest for the speakership, Corwin pled 
for both sides to listen to the arguments of the opposition with 
calmness. “We are not rivals,” he said, “but brothers. . . . You 
think you have diverse and competing interests. This is all a mis- 
take. . . . Every state is interested in the prosperity and happiness 
of every other.” He would argue first against the ardent proslavery 


views and then in opposition to the ideas of the extremists of the 
North. 


He endeavored to calm the fears that were being expressed by 
many that the Union would be dissolved, by saying, “I am not 
afraid for the Union; I see that I can save it in the last extremity 
just by letting a Democrat be elected President.” From every past 
threat of dissolution he contended the Union had emerged stronger 
than before and every year saw the ties that bound the states to- 
gether become more indestructible. He declared that a state could 
no more secede than the moon could depart from its orbit. Seces- 
sion might be attempted, but, sooner or later, by their own accord 
the discontented states would return to the fold. His peroration was 
a stirring appeal for the representatives to cooperate for the good 
of the nation. In words that Carl Sandburg has called a psalm 
for the people to hear, Corwin pleaded: 


Let us hear no more of this angry talk about disunion, but . . . like 
brethren . . . let us work earnestly and happily together for the common 


43 Congressional Globe, 36 cong., 1 sess., Appendix, 134-141. 
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good of all... . Whether we consider this ever-recurring question of slavery 
as resting within our unrestricted discretion, or whether we regard it as fixed 
and limited by constitutional law—in either aspect, with good sense, guided 
by true patriotism, there is nothing to be feared. The way through the future 
is, in my judgment, open, clear, and plain. We cannot be so weak as to give 
way to childish fears, or sink into lethargy and despair. On the contrary, let 
us “gird up our loins” to the work before us; for upon us this duty is de- 
volved. We cannot escape from it if we would. Let us, above all, preserve 
our Constitution inviolate, and the Union which it created, unbroken. By the 
lights they give us, with the aids of an enlightened religion, and an ever- 
improving Christian philosophy, let us march onward and upward in the great 
highway of social progress.“ 

Both Republican and Democratic papers hailed the January 24 
speech by Corwin. Horace Greeley acclaimed it as the most states- 
manlike vindication of the principles of the Republican party yet 
heard, while the Washington Globe (Democratic) praised the speech 
and devoted 22 columns to carry the entire speech. Several pro- 
slavery members of congress complimented him on the fairness of 
his views and declared that they wished they could accept them as 
the principles of the Republican party. One group of Pennsylvania 
conservatives endeavored to start a move to make Corwin the Re- 
publican presidential nominee in 1860 declaring that such a ticket 
would carry all before it. On the other hand numerous abolitionists 
criticized him severely for his conciliatory efforts.“ 


Thomas Corwin was made the chairman of the committee on 
foreign affairs in the house after that body was finally organized. 
He does not seem, however, to have devoted much time to the affairs 
of the committee. The engrossing topic to him was the coming 
presidential election. The house was not organized until mid- 
February and less than a month later Corwin left congress for an 
extended speaking tour in Connecticut. On his return to Washing- 
ton he resumed his conciliatory efforts and on April 25 made a 
two-hour speech centering his attention on the Fugitive Slave Act 
of 1850. Corwin pointed out that the North certainly did not want 
to increase their Negro population and that Indiana had already 
passed an act forbidding the entrance of all Negroes, and, in his 
opinion, Massachusetts and Illinois were on the verge of similar 





43 Congressional Globe, 36 cong., 1 sess., Appendix, 145-150. 
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action. He accused the northern radicals of unreasonableness in 
their defiance of the Fugitive Slave Act and challenged them to 
point out a single instance where a free man had been reduced to 
slavery as a result of this act or to show any practical evil that 
had grown out of it. 

In the year 1860 Corwin was much in demand by political 
conventions throughout the North. Starting in March he advocated 
his view of the conservative nature of the Republican party in at 
least seven states. He started his campaigning in Connecticut where 
he spoke in a dozen or more cities. At Hartford, where special 
trains brought part of his large audience, he protested over the 
South’s infringement on the freedom of the press. At Waterbury, 
he discussed the need of a homestead act. In the same city he 
endeavored to prove that if the South should secede the traffic on 
the Underground Railroad would be vastly increased. Always, he 
urged his audience to exercise their privilege of voting.” 

Corwin was a member of the Ohio delegation at the Republican 
convention in Chicago and was known as an anti-Seward man. In 
the choosing of the Republican nominee Corwin nominated Justice 
John McLean of Ohio and voted for this candidate on the first 
three ballots. But after the third ballot, when Lincoln needed only 
one and a half votes to win the nomination, Corwin apparently 
became one of the two Ohioans who switched their votes from 
McLean to make “Honest Abe” the candidate.“ 

Though there is some evidence to the contrary, Thomas Corwin 
was probably well pleased with the Republican choice.” The two 
men were, in many respects, quite similar. Both were children of 
the frontier and nearly self-educated. Both were noted for their 
droll stories and their love of conversation. Lincoln, like Corwin, 
had been a Whig and a follower of Henry Clay; both opposed the 
Mexican War on the floor of congress, and both supported the 
Wilmot Proviso. As Carl Sandburg remarked, Lincoln was joined 
to Tom Corwin “by some common touch that ran back to a feeling 


45 National ee April 26, 1860; New York Tribune, March 29, 1860; 
Western Star, April 5, 1860 
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about masses of people, the many against the few, the ruled-over 
against the rulers.” Above all Corwin probably welcomed the 
nomination because Lincoln was really a conservative and felt as 
he did about slavery, the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, squatter 
sovereignty, the Pacific railroad, the homestead act, and John 
Brown’s raid. The Ohio orator spoke very highly of Lincoln in 
many campaign speeches and predicted freely that his administra- 
tion would convince the southerners that they had nothing to fear 
from a Republican administration.” 

Following the Republican convention, Corwin spoke several 
times in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and In- 
diana. He spent the last two weeks of October (1860) in Illinois 
speaking in numerous cities. At Springfield, Abraham Lincoln 
listened to his two-hour address.” He spoke extensively in his home 
state but made only a half dozen stump appearances in his own 
congressional district. The theme of his various addresses was the 
same as it had been in 1858 and 1859: an effort to persuade the 
conservatives that there was not a single principle in the Republican 
creed to which every old Whig could not subscribe." One Re- 
publican editor wrote that Corwin never appeared as a partisan 
orator who endeavored to “excite prejudice, or stir up ill blood, or 
to attempt to impose on the confidence or mislead the judgment of 
men. His object is rather to still the troubled waters, to appeal to 
the reason and conscience of men.”™ Corwin had an overwhelming 
victory at the polls in 1860. He received over 10,000 votes to his 
two opponents’ combined total of less than 5,000. 

When congress met in December 1860, the nation was facing 
the danger of immediate secession. The election of Lincoln, in the 
view of some proslavery men, made it necessary for their states to 
withdraw from the Union. In spite of the fact that Lincoln’s state- 
ments were of a conciliatory nature, and overlooking the fact that 
the Republicans would lack a majority in the senate, the Deep South 
moved toward secession. Many leaders, however, refused to 
abandon the hope that a settlement would be reached. 





“8 Carl Sandburg, 2 Eiegsto~She War Years, I, 285. 
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While John J. Crittenden (Corwin’s friend of many years) 
worked for an acceptable compromise in the senate, Thomas Corwin 
was appointed to head a committee in the house to labor to the 
same end. This committee of thirty-three was composed of one 
member from each state, and the selection of Corwin as its chairman 
was certainly the logical choice. The Ohioan had probably been 
more friendly with proslavery men than any other Republican in 
congress.“ From the beginning it was evident that the task of the 
committee was nearly insurmountable. From the time that Corwin 
called the first meeting to order until it adjourned for the final 
time, he was faced with the task of keeping the opposing forces 
from flying at each other’s throats. The work of the committee was 
made more hopeless by the precipitate action of South Carolina in 
adopting an ordinance of secession. On nearly all issues there was 
wide disagreement. Corwin worked with all his powers of per- 
suasion to wring concessions from both the proslavery and the 
antislavery forces. Eventually he became discouraged, saying in a 
confidential note to Lincoln in February: 


If the States are no more harmonious in their feelings and opinions 
than these thirty-three representative men, then, appalling as the idea is, we 
must dissolve, and a long and bloody civil war must follow. I cannot com- 
prehend the madness of the times. Southern men are theoretically crazy. 
Extreme Northern men are practically fools. The latter are quite as mad 
as the former. Treason is in the air around us everywhere. It goes by the 
name of patriotism. Men in Congress boldly avow it, and the public offices 
are full of acknowledged secessionists. God alone, I fear can help us. Four 
or five states are gone, others driving before the gale. I have looked on this 
horrid picture till I have been able to gaze on it with perfect calmness. I 
think, if you live, you may take the oath.” 


Most of the debates in the committee concerned conciliatory 
suggestions proposed by Corwin himself, and the final report of 
the group was largely made from his proposals. Corwin was ac- 
cused of having yielded everything for which the Republican party 
had contended, and Carl Schurz declared that Corwin’s proposals 
were “an act of degradation, a slur upon the moral sense of the 


5 Carl Sandburg told of Corwin’s “tnghin hours of fellowship with Virginians 
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people.”” According to Schurz the main duty of the Republicans 
on the committee of thirty-three was not to make concessions but 
merely to delay secession until after Lincoln’s inaugural. 


The report that was finally adopted had the support of only 
a bare majority of the committee. Only five representatives of the 
slave states voted for the report, and several New Englanders with- 
held their approval. The report consisted of several resolutions, 
two bills, and a proposed constitutional amendment, all having for 
their object the appeasement of the South. The resolutions were 
mainly aimed to discredit the personal liberty laws, while the first 
of the two bills proposed that New Mexico be admitted to the Union 
as a slave state. The second of the two bills was in two parts: 

(1) A new federal fugitive slave act which retained the federal com- 
missioner idea but provided that if this official found that the evidence 
indicated a Negro to be an escaped slave, he still could not be returned to his 
master without a jury trial in a federal court and at federal expense; 

(2) The return of fugitives from one state to the place where they 


were accused of having committed a crime was to be taken out of state hands 
and made a federal concern.” 


As many of the escaped slaves were accused of crimes, this last 
part of the bill was a definite concession to the proslavery interests. 


The suggested amendment (commonly known as the Corwin 
amendment) was a specific guarantee against any interference with 
the institution of slavery in any state where it was legalized. After 
being accepted, rejected, and reconsidered, this amendment passed 
the house of representatives, February 28, 1861, by a vote of 133 
to 65. In the senate after many changes had been refused, it re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, 24-12, on March 2, 1861. 
Buchanan showed his approval of the proposal by signing it, though 
such action was unnecessary and not customary. Ohio ratified the 
proposed amendment on May 13, 1861, and Maryland on January 
12, 1862. A constitutional convention in Illinois ratified it on 
February 14, 1862, but this action was not legal because congress 
had specified that the proposal should be ratified by the legislatures. 


Corwin worked strenuously to get the various proposals of the 
committee of thirty-three accepted by congress. Even before the 


5@ Frederick Bancroft, ed., Speeches, Correspondence, and Political Papers of Carl 
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report had been placed before congress, three more states had 
seceded, and by the end of January a total of seven states had left 
the Union. Notwithstanding the apparent uselessness of his efforts, 
Corwin spoke for more than an hour on one occasion and nearly 
two hours on another in the latter part of January in a last ditch 
effort to bring an acceptance of the resolutions and bills. It was 
a final effort to keep the Union from falling apart. He declared that 
he would do everything in his power “to redress wrong; soothe 
anger; to remove prejudices; to explain unhappy misunderstand- 
ings; and... if danger is apprehended to the rights of any people, 
I am ready to shield them by fortifying their rights with further 
constitutional guarantees.” 


He condemned the northern press for having circulated publi- 
cations in the South that were intended to incite slave uprisings. 
There is a difference between freedom of the press and licentious- 
ness of the press, he asserted. He pointed out that the South was 
being offered a new slave state and said,-“You want New Mexico. ... 
You say she belongs to you. Take it!” Debate on the committee’s 
report continued through the month of February although the 
representatives of the seceded states were leaving congress every 
week. Finally on March 1, the resolutions were accepted by a vote 
of 92 to 82, but on the same date the two bills were defeated by 
decisive margins. 

Of the various conciliatory proposals it seems that only those 
suggested by the committee of thirty-three might have been ap- 
proved by Lincoln. Both the Crittenden proposals and those of the 
Virginia “Peace Convention” favored the application of the Mis- 
souri Compromise line to any future territory acquired by the 
United States as well as that already within the country, and Lincoln 
was on record as being emphatically opposed to such a solution. 
There seems nothing in the Corwin proposals that was contrary to 
Lincoln’s expressed views.” 


Though Corwin’s efforts to pacify the nation were not approved 
by the extremists of both North and South, yet the great mass of 
the people, those who loved the Union more than they desired or 


58 Congressional Globe, 36 cong., 1 sess., Appendix, 75. 
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opposed slavery, applauded his proposals. When the “Corwin 
Amendment” received the necessary two-thirds vote of the house of 
representatives, even the Charleston (South Carolina) Mercury ad- 
mitted that there was tumultuous applause. On the day that the 
proposed thirteenth amendment passed the house, February 2, 1861, 
Corwin was visited at his Washington rooming house by a large 
crowd accompanied by the United States Marine Band which sere- 
naded him. When he made his appearance he was wildly cheered. 
Corwin had had his hopes renewed by the congressional acceptance 
of the proposed amendment and the various resolutions. He told 
his motley audience that he had begun to see a beam of sunshine 
through the black clouds that were threatening civil war.” 

So it was that Thomas Corwin’s political career came to an end 
in a sincere effort to prevent disunion, and a mass demonstration 
was held in his honor. He was not aware that Abraham Lincoln 
had him slated to be the new minister to Mexico. If someone had 
suggested such a thing, Corwin would have considered it a jest. He 
was 67 years of age, had never been outside the United States, and 
knew little of diplomacy, and he likely felt he was too old to learn. 
When the 36th congress came to an end, Corwin was planning to 
continue his conciliatory efforts. 

One is led to believe that Thomas Corwin had done consider- 
able good for the Republican party. Tirelessly, he had urged the 
conservative classes to accept the doctrines of the Republicans, and 
it is probable that his words lessened the influence of the radical 
elements of that organization. By thus aiding the election of 
Lincoln and by his sincere efforts to evoke the spirit of concession 
and avert the Civil War, Thomas Corwin had served both his party 
and his country very well indeed. 


© Charleston Mercury, March 1, 1861; National Intelligencer, March 2, 1861. 
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The stormy years John Brown spent in Kansas and the insur- 
rection at Harper’s Ferry have all but obscured the 38 years of his 
life spent in northern Ohio. In 1805, when he was five years old, 
he was brought from Connecticut to Hudson, Ohio, a small town 
near Akron. He continued to live in the vicinity of Akron, except 
for a decade in Pennsylvania, two years in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and two years at North Elba, New York, until he left 
for Kansas in 1856, four years before his death by hanging. 


In spite of the years spent in Ohio, John Brown’s biographers 
have given that period a cursory treatment, preferring to devote 
their best energies to the Pottawatomie episode in Kansas or to the 
attack on the arsenal and his trial and execution. Not all this disre- 
gard can be attributed to the greater excitement of the last four 
years of his life. Part of it springs from the tendency to approach 
Brown purely as a problem in psychology, a mystic who, in the 
words of his brother-in-law, believed himself “raised up by God to 
break the jaws of the wicked.” The emphasis, therefore, has been 
upon the inner man lifted out of the context of his surroundings. 
Whether he is regarded as saint, folk hero, “belated Covenanter,” 
murderer, or neurotic, the environmental factor in shaping his out- 
look on the slavery question has been indicated but slightly. His 
ideas are treated as the projections of his own personal loathing of 
slavery, unrelated to the organized antislavery movement of the 
North. His plans, such as the project for a provisional government 
for the South after victory at Harper’s Ferry, are dismissed as the 
figments of a disordered mind. He was, we are told, a religious 
monomaniac on the slavery question who paid little heed to what 
the rest of the North was thinking on that subject. 


Contemporary accounts do not bear out the assumption that 
Brown’s case was divorced from the general antislavery movement. 
Those investigating Brown’s activities were intent upon discovering 
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whether there was any connection between those activities and the 
abolitionist movement or the newly formed Republican party.’ For 
this purpose a senate investigating committee was set up.” The 
questioning of John Brown, which had started in the engine-house 
at Harper’s Ferry scarcely seven hours after a contingent of marines 
had crushed the assault, was all pointed toward extracting from him 
the names of the men and the movements which were behind the 
attack.” 


It was Congressman Clement L. Vallandigham of Ohio, later 
the notorious Copperhead, who suggested that Brown had been af- 
fected by the atmosphere in which he lived. The Western Reserve 
of Ohio was known far and wide as an abolition center with more 
Underground Railroad stations than any comparably sized area in 
the country; it was a seat of defiance of the Fugitive Slave Act 
and a site of Free Soil activity which contributed to the downfall 
of the Whig party and the beginnings of the Republican party. It 
was the stamping ground of such militant abolitionists as Charles 
Backus Storrs, Elizur Wright, Congressman Joshua Reed Giddings, 
and Senator Ben Wade. 


Vallandigham stated it succinctly in a letter to the Cincinnati 
Enquirer: “Learning that he [Brown] had lived in Ohio for fifty 
years, I prosecuted my inquiries to ascertain what connection his 
conspiracy might have had with the Oberlin rescue trials then pend- 
ing and the insurrectionary movement at that time made in the 
Western Reserve to organize forcible resistance to the Fugitive 
Slave Act.”* Vallandigham was referring to the mass trial of 37 
Oberlin businessmen and Oberlin College professors, who had been 
arrested under the provisions of the Fugitive Slave Act for forcing 
a planter’s agent from Kentucky to give up a Negro he was taking 


1Senator Mason of Virginia felt that the conspiracy got its chief support from 
the New England abolitionist movement. Congressional Globe, 36 cong., 1 sess., 141. 
Senator Iverson of Georgia declared that the Republican party could not disclaim 
sympathy for Brown since the a intention was “to break down the institution 
of slavery by fair means or foul.” Ibid., 15. On the same theme Senator Ben Wade of 
Ohio (Republican) said he knew that “for the basest political pu s, that great 
and ae political party to which I belong has n char; with complicity 
in this affair.” id., 141. ‘ ‘ 

2Qn December 5, 1859, Senator Mason moved that “a committee be appointed 
to inquire into the facts attending the late invasion and seizure of the armory and 
arsenal of the United States at Harper’s Ferry in Virginia.” The real point of the 
Mason motion lay in his charge that the committee must ascertain “whether such 
invasion was made under cover of any organization interested to subvert the govern- 
ment of any of the states of the United States.” Ibid., 15. 

8 New York Herald, October 21, 1859. 

« Cincinnati Enquirer, October 22, 1859. 
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back to the South. They had hidden the Negro for three days in the 
attic of the home of an Oberlin theology professor and then shipped 
him on to safety. This was but one incident in a series of violent 
interferences with the enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Act, hence 
Vallandigham’s use of the word “insurrectionary.” 


When Vallandigham attempted to connect Brown with the 
Oberlin rescuers it was not entirely a shot in the dark, for Brown 
had sat in on their trial in Cleveland in March 1859, and one mem- 
ber of his band, the Negro John Anthony Copeland, had been re- 
cruited from the ranks of the rescuers. A few weeks after Brown 
left Cleveland, with the trial still in process, his right-hand man, 
John Henri Kagi, tried to arrange a jail break for the defendants.’ 


Nor was Vallandigham too far wide of the mark in trying to 
connect John Brown’s plans with the “insurrectionary” atmosphere 
of the Reserve, which had arisen because of the Fugitive Slave Act. 
So widespread was the resentment against the act that “not a fugitive 
was seized in Northern Ohio for the past eight years,” the Cleveland 
Leader declared September 10, 1858. No doubt this was the atmos- 
phere which made it possible for John Brown, the nation’s arch-of- 
fender against the Fugitive Slave Act, to walk the streets of Cleve- 
land unmolested for ten days in March 1859 while the streets were 
placarded with posters offering a total of $3,250 in reward for his 
seizure.” Yet Brown, at that time arranging the sale of two horses 
and a mule he had “liberated” in a raid against Missouri slave 
owners, moved with complete equanimity through the streets of 
Cleveland, passing the United States Marshal’s office every day, so 
cool that it struck Artemus Ward, then associate editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, “that he could make his jolly fortune by 
letting himself out as an Ice Cream Freezer.’” Everyone in Cleve- 
land knew Brown was wanted for his activities in Kansas with the 
Free State forces and for his slave-liberating forays into Missouri. 
Still no one came forward to claim the reward, and the Leader 
gave him free space in the editor’s columns. Groups gathered daily 
at the City Hotel stables where he was auctioning off his high- 
principled mounts (“They are southern animals with northern 


oT en J. Hinton, ndgne Brown and His Men (New York, 1894), 237. 
fA. . Schuckers, “Old John prow a Cleveland Leader, April 29, 1894. 
leveland Plain Dealer, March 2 859. 
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principles,” he said. “Once pro-slavery, they are now out and out 
abolitionists”. .° 

The disinclination of Cleveland authorities to bring the law 
down on his head did not fail to have its effect, as Vallandigham 
had surmised. In his confession, John Cook (Brown’s look-out at 
Harper’s Ferry) stated that his chief and the whole company had 
derived aid and comfort from the failure of the Cleveland marshal 
to arrest Brown and that “this was all that was needed to give 
courage to the wavering ones in the practicability of the plan 
and its ultimate success.’”® 

In further attempts to link Brown to the belligerent antislavery 
movement of northern Ohio, Vallandigham sought specifically to 
involve former Congressman Joshua Giddings, for 21 years the 
leader of the house forces opposed to slavery. After questioning 
Brown as to whether he had been present at the Cleveland Anti- 
Fugitive Slave Law Convention, which more than 10,000 people 
attended, Vallandigham asked specifically whether Giddings had 
advance knowledge of the plan for Harper’s Ferry. Brown was 
non-committal, whereupon Vallandigham turned abruptly to the 
old man’s wounded companion, Captain Aaron Stevens, and asked 
him how far he had lived from Jefferson, Ohio, Giddings’ residence. 
Before Stevens could reply, Brown quickly instructed his fellow 
prisoner: “Be very cautious, Stevens, about an answer to that: it 
might commit some friend. I would not answer ii at all.” 

John Brown’s restraint in revealing details of his activity in and 
about Giddings’ district and his fear that others in the northern 
Qhio antislavery movement might be involved, suggests that he was 
not entirely the one-man movement his biographers have indicated. 
A study of the northern Ohio antislavery movement and Brown’s 
connections with it indicates that he must have been influenced by 
his neighbors’ allegiance to the same cause, however deep-rooted 
his own private war with slavery. Perhaps the Ohio atmosphere 
led him to overestimate national antislavery sentiment, thus en- 
couraging him to think along the lines of his proposed provisional 
government. On another point which has puzzled his biographers 
—his expectation that the southern Negro would rise and flock to his 


. cit. 
® Cleveland Leader, November 28, 
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banners—the answer may again be found in the militant character 
of the Negro on the Western Reserve. Examined in the light of his 
environment, Brown becomes less of a religious monomaniac and 
more of an extreme product of the same ideational climate which 
produced such individuals as Storrs, Giddings, and Wade and such 
events as the conflict between Western Reserve College and Oberlin 
College on the slavery issue and the expulsion of the militantly 
antislavery Western Reserve Synod from the fold of the Presby- 
terian Church. 


II 


Hudson, Ohio, where John Brown grew up, was called a “rabid 
abolition town” by the county historian and sheriff of Akron, Sam- 
uel A. Lane. Sheriff Lane knew John Brown well, having once 
arrested him and four of his sons after they had barricaded them- 
selves in their farmhouse and resisted foreclosure with doubled- 
barreled shotguns. Graphic evidence of the sheriff’s testimony was 
a signpost erected just outside Hudson. The sign displayed the 
figure of a young Negro grinning broadly and pointing toward the 
town; underneath were the words, “Dis de road to Hudson.” First 
erected as a joke in the mid-1830’s, it became a matter of local 
pride and remained standing for many years.” 

Regional historians of the last century agree as to the general 
antislavery character of the Western Reserve. The most sweeping 
of them all, Alfred Matthews, claimed that northern Ohio “was the 
most detested piece of abolition territory in the whole United 
States.” He added that the territory had more stations of the Under- 
ground Railroad than any area of similar size in the United States.” 
Levi Coffin, president of the Underground Railroad, spoke warmly 
of the region as “good anti-slavery neighborhood.”” Walter Buell 
said of the upper part of Ohio that “the anti-slavery spirit was 
stronger there than in any other territory of equal extent in the 
United States,” adding that “Southerners were wont to sneer at it 
as a state separate and distinct from the rest of Ohio.”“ In its 
centennial history of Cleveland the Cleveland World talked of the 
city’s reputation as a “hotbed of abolition,” and remarked that 


11 Samuel A. Lane, Fifty Years and Over of Akron (Akron, 1892), 828-829. 

12 Alfred Matthews, Ohio and’'Her Western Reserve (New _ _— 175. 
18 Levi Coffin, Reminiscences of Levi Coffin (Cincinnati, 1876) 

4 Walter R. Buell, Joshua Giddings: A Sketch (Cleveland, 16825, ), 16. 
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“after 1841 no slave was ever returned to bondage from the city of 
Cleveland.”?* Nevin O. Winter, historian of the neighboring Toledo 
area, said of the Reserve: “It is difficult, if not impossible, to find 
a record of a slave being returned to his master in the entire 
section.””* The abolitionism of the Reserve brought condemnation 
from the South, as expressed by the Richmond (Virginia) Republi- 
can in 1848 when it said of the inhabitants of the Western Reserve: 
“A more hyprocritical, canting, whining, totally depraved and 
utterly irredeemable set of rascals never walked the face of the 
earth.” 

Early antislavery controversy in upper Ohio was centered about 
the question of colonization or emancipation. This was the discus- 
sion raging in small towns like Hudson when John Brown grew to 
young manhood. Some partisans of the issue were already sure 
of their stand. State Senator Ephraim Brown, who represented the 
district where the Brown family voted, wrote to his cousin in 
Mississippi in the early 1830’s: “I not only believe as you do that 
there would be much to be feared from the blacks in the west 
country in the case of war, but should rejoice to have them rise 
upon their oppressors and, if possible, make themselves free.’”™ 

The advocates of the gradualist and the immediatist solutions 
locked in verbal combat at meetings of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, a substantial branch of which was to be found in almost 
every little town of upper Ohio” at a time when not one was known 
in New England.” In 1839 the American Anti-Slavery Society held 
its convention in Cleveland, most of the delegates coming from the 
Qhio district.* 

John Brown never sympathized with the “pure discussion” ap- 
proach to the slavery evil. Throughout his life he maintained an 
aloofness toward the Garrisonian brand of abolition with its doc- 
trine of nonresistance. He was attracted to another phase of anti- 
slavery activity, the Underground Railroad. Several lines ran 


15 Cleveland World, pub., History of Cleveland (Cleveland, 1896), 80-88. 
1917), oo O. Winter, A History of Northwest Ohio (Chicago and New York, 

17 Quoted in Ashtabula Sentinel, November 18, 1848. 
18 ge Cl Wing, Early Years on the Western Reserve; with Extracts from 
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19 Cincinnati Philanthropist, February 19, 1836. 
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through the Western Reserve, and John Brown and his father, Owen, 
were both conductors. Every house in which they lived had a 
concealed room in the barn or the family residence where a run- 
away slave could be hidden. Any point on Lake Erie was a con- 
venient point of departure for Canada, and there were numerous 
captains of steamers and schooners, well known to antislavery 
people, who would take a Negro passenger across the lake. As 
time passed, it was said that in the northern part of the state the 
pursuer was obliged to move with nearly as much circumspection 
as the fugitive himself.* Announcements of activity on the Under- 
ground Railroad appeared regularly in the journals of the day.” 


John Brown had left his father’s home in Hudson about the 
time the elder Brown was becoming involved in the emancipationist 
struggle within Western Reserve College. From one of John’s letters 
it is clear that he was kept informed of the controversy which upset 
the entire Hudson community and received national publicity. In 
1825, the year he took his young family to Pennsylvania for a ten- 
year stay, his father was named one of a three-man committee to 
make arrangements for erecting a college building at Hudson.” 
Owen Brown worked on the project with enthusiasm and became a 
member of the board of trustees and a close friend of the college’s 
first president, Charles Backus Storrs. Under Storrs, Western Re- 
serve College quickly attained a nationwide reputation as a ramp- 
antly abolitionist school. It admitted Negroes and permitted free 
discussion of the slavery question in the classroom and the local 
press which won it the approbation of Garrison’s Liberator. Storrs 
inserted an editorial in the Hudson Observer and Telegraph™—the 
college owned a half of this paper—advocating immediate emanci- 
pation. At once two members of the faculty, Professors Beriah 
Green and Elizur Wright, were converted to emancipation. The 
trustees who were colonizationists, with the exception of Owen 
Brown, balked at outright emancipation. Following Storrs’s stand a 

22James Fairchild, The Underground Railroad CWestern Reserve Historical So 
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bitter controversy took place in the pages of the Hudson paper.” 
Elizur Wright expressed the emancipationist position and became a 
favorite of the Liberator staff, which invited him to Boston for a 
week of speechmaking. The local trustees, excepting Owen Brown, 
became alarmed, and began cancelling their subscriptions, with- 
drawing their sons, and demanding the return of the lands they 
had deeded to the college. The quarrel spread to the student body 
with colonizationist students refusing to attend the lectures of aboli- 
tionist professors. Some of the students started touring the towns 
of upper Ohio making antislavery speeches. Then the trustees 
announced “with deep regret” that they saw “a spirit of self-suff- 
ciency, pertness and disrespect . . . prevails to a fearful extent 
among the youth of the college.”” 

The trustees, Owen Brown again dissenting, acted to restrain 
the students from making speeches off the campus. Professor 
Wright resigned, not neglecting one parting shot when he brought a 
Negro barber on the commencement stage reserved for faculty and 
trustees. A few weeks later Professor Storrs died from tuberculosis 
aggravated by his three-hour speech at an outdoor abolitionist 
meeting, an occasion dramatized in the poem of John Greenleaf 
Whittier. A new president, carefully investigated for his leanings 
on the slavery issue, was installed, and Western Reserve began to 
accept fewer Negroes as students. Thereafter, the faculty ceased to 
take sides on the question. 

It was at this time that Owen Brown, disgusted with the change 
of policy, quit the board of trustees and shifted his support to the 
newly founded manual arts institute at nearby Oberlin.” Oberlin, 
with its abolitionist principles, its doctrine of perfectionism, and its 
determination to seek a charter as a college, became a strong rival 
of Western Reserve College in the 1830’s and 1840's.” 

Shortly after his father’s shift of allegiance to Oberlin, John 
Brown returned to Hudson. There can be no doubt of the fact 
that he was informed of his father’s quarrel with Western Reserve, 
for in September 1834, at the peak of the conflict, he wrote his 
brother Frederick that he did not believe “Hudson, with all its con- 


28 Hudson Observer & Telegraph, July 12, atacaemn 6, September 13, 1832, 
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flicting interests and feelings” (italics his) would, at the moment, 
“afford the best place for a school for young Negroes.”” 

By 1835, the year of his return from Pennsylvania, the argu- 
ment between the gradualists and the immediatists which had stirred 
the colleges spread to the churches, the business establishments, and 
even into households. The controversy within the churches was 
especially significant for John Brown with his psalm-singing, daily 
Bible reading, and night and evening prayers, “the only radical 
abolitionist not radical in religious matters also,” as Thomas W. 
Higginson put it. Differences between Western Reserve College 
and Oberlin Institute were accentuated when the Hudson Congrega- 
tional Church divided into emancipationist and colonizationist 
wings, the former known as the Oberlin church because of the fre- 
quency with which Oberlin professors filled its pulpit. The Oberlin 
people encouraged this division of the Hudson church.” 


As the Hudson church, where John Brown’s whole family were 
communicants, had split into two opposing wings, so many of the 
churches of the Reserve were split sharply down the middle on the 
slavery issue. The schism within the church in Ohio finally grew 
so sharp in 1837 that the general assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church repudiated the historic Plan of Union, associating the Pres- 
byterian and Congregational churches together within the Reserve, 
and expelled from its fold the warring synod of the Western Re- 
serve.” After this the separated churches continued as arenas of 
conflict on the subject, the “higher law” enlisting its churchly advo- 
cates, as it did at one of the numerous protest meetings held at the 
time of the 1850 Fugitive Slave Act when citizens were advised that 
“when the laws of the Republic conflict with the laws of God, it is 
the duty of every ‘good’ citizen to render obedience to the latter.” 


Ill 


During these middle years of the slavery controversy in 
northern Ohio, beginning with 1835 when he returned to the Akron 
vicinity and ending twenty years later when he set out for Kansas, 
John Brown engaged in various business enterprises in and about 
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JOHN BROWN’S HOME, AKRON 


Photograph of a house on Perkins Hill, Akron, 
where John Brown and his family lived for sev- 
. eral years during the time of his partnership with 
Simon Perkins in the wool business. The pic- 
ture was taken about 1880; at that time the house 
had changed very little from its condition when 
it was occupied by Brown and his family. The 
house is now administered as a museum by the 
Summit County Historical Society. 
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Akron. At first he was fairly successful. In 1836 he owned four 
farms and one hundred acres of other lands. He also held a one- 
twentieth interest in a town site through which a canal linking the 
Ohio Canal and the Ohio River below Pittsburgh was supposed to 
be cut. The promise of boom profits to Brown and the nineteen 
other gentlemen who held allotments in the projected town was 
rudely smashed when one of Brown’s partners, General Simon 
Perkins of Akron, arranged to have the canal cut through his sec- 
tion of Akron.“ The panic of 1837 followed, and John Brown, the 
bank director and gentleman farmer, became by 1842 John Brown, 
the bankrupt and defendant in 21 lawsuits. From then on he lived 
precariously as a sheep-raiser, a race-horse breeder, and a wool 
merchant. 


Struggling to provide for his large and ever increasing family, 
John Brown was not active in the organized antislavery movement, 
which his direct-actionist spirit disapproved of as weak and com- 
promising. His daughter has indicated that the plans for Harper’s 
Ferry matured during the years following his financial debacle; he 
utilized a business trip to London to cross the channel and observe 


the battlefield at Waterloo as part of the plan that was growing in 
his head. He also attempted to continue his favorite project of aid- 
ing and teaching freed Negroes at North Elba, New York, where his 
friend Gerrit Smith had provided the grounds for a Negro colony. 


Around him his neighbors on the Reserve had transferred the 
slavery issue to the realm of politics. This resulted in a situation 
where by 1842 the young Whigs, “almost to a man,” had gone into 
the Liberty party, the first national antislavery party.” This situa- 
tion, unique in the nation, was traceable in large measure to one 
man, Congressman Joshua Giddings of the sixteenth district, which 
comprised the three largest counties in the Reserve. Giddings was 
the man Vallandigham was later to be so eager to link with John 
Brown. Giddings served in congress for a total of 21 years, succeed- 
ing the aged John Quincy Adams as chief congressional foe of the 
slave power. He was slighted by his own party, the Whigs, and a 
hostile state legislature gerrymandered his district in order to de- 
feat him. In Washington he was a social outcast because of his 
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outspoken views. Nevertheless his northern Ohio constituents re- 
peatedly returned him to office, and he apparently used his position 
to persuade them to more extreme views, for he frequently presented 
petitions from citizens’ meetings in support of his attitude on slavery 
in general or on the annexation of Texas and the Mexican War.” 


The real test as to whether Giddings represented the attitude of 
his northern Ohio constituents came in 1842, when he was forced 
to resign from the house after a vote of censure. This came about 
after Giddings had defended Negro slaves who had mutinied on 
board a brig sailing from Virginia to New Orleans. The slaves 
had then taken the vessel into the free waters of British Nassau. 
Daniel Webster demanded that Great Britain hand over the muti- 
neers as “the recognized property of citizens of the United States.” 
Giddings countered by offering a resolution to the effect that when 
the slaves left the jurisdiction of Virginia and embarked on the 
high seas, they left behind them also the laws of Virginia and all 
attempts to reenslave them were unwarranted by the constitution and 
would be incompatible with national honor. 


Warding off an attack by two southern members, one carrying a 
bowie knife, Giddings became the subject of a vote of censure. 
Northerners disavowed him also, Caleb Cushing holding his resolu- 
tion “an approximation to a treasonable view of the subject.” After 
the vote of censure had been passed, Giddings resigned and returned 
to Ohio, where he was received “not as a punished wrong-doer but 
as a champion who had maintained his cause in the lists against a 


multitude of oppressors.” At every town through which he passed 


—Cleveland, Painesville, Ashtabula, Jefferson, Chardon—he was 
met with an ovation. Resolutions were passed by various societies 
throughout his district expressing approval of his stand. After a 
special election called by the governor he was returned to congress 
with a handsome majority. 


Although he was involved in 21 lawsuits and threatened with 
bankruptcy, John Brown could not have remained impervious to 
this event. Indeed, in a letter to Giddings written during the heat 


_ %In February 1842, Giddings presented a petition from citizens of Ashtabula 
praying for an amicable division of the Union, separating free from slave states. Buell 
op. cit., 78. In 1844 and 1845 anti-Texas meetings held at Warren, Vienna, and 
Jefferson objected to the expanding of southern economic interests at the expense of 
the “free citizens of the North.” Reilly, op. cit., 152. 
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of the Kansas campaign, he stated that he was presuming upon 
“long acquaintance with your public life.”** 


Giddings’ break with the Whig party precipitated a similar 
break among his constituents, and the Western Reserve became out- 
standing as an early citadel of the Liberty and Free Soil parties 
when they were only splinter groups on the national scene. In 1842 
the Reserve began to turn away from its former idol, Henry Clay, 
to the tune of the popular campaign song, 


Clear the track for Emancipation! 
Cars cannot run on a Clay Foundation.” 


When Giddings made his formal departure from the Whig party, 
announcing that he was going to support Van Buren, eastern poli- 
ticians were thrown into a panic. Speakers, including Seward, were 
rushed into the territory and vast quantities of Horace Greeley’s 
speeches were distributed, but in spite of these efforts Van Buren 
swept northern Ohio, winning more votes than the two other candi- 
dates combined. The following year, 1849, the northern Ohio con- 
tingent in the state legislature stampeded that body into naming an 


ex-Liberty party man, Salmon P. Chase, as United States Senator.” 


“” Giddings and his Jefferson law partner, Ben Wade, who had 
been elected to the United States Senate, were instrumental in that 
movement whose purpose was the fusing of the various antislavery 
political groups—Liberty, Free Soil, dissident Whig, and Democrat 
—into a new, all-embracing party against slavery. But it was 
Joseph Medill, then the youthful editor of the Cleveland Leader, 
who called dissatisfied Clevelanders of the various political faiths 
into his office in 1854 and suggested the name Republican for the 
new party." Medill and Wade remained pillars of the Republican 
party, and at the outset Giddings was very useful to the new 
political movement, but by 1860 his intransigence on the slavery is- 
sue caused him to be cold-shouldered at the convention, and he was 
refused a place on the resolutions committee.“ 
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IV 


In 1850 the antislavery campaign in the Western Reserve 
shifted its focus from politics back to the field of direct action, an 
orientation which appealed to John Brown. It was the campaign 
against the fugitive slave law which gave the area its reputation as a 
“hotbed of abolition.” The “insurrectionary” decade on the Re- 
serve coincided, too, with the most intense years of John Brown’s 
life, the years of the Kansas fighting, of Pottawatomie and Osawa- 
tomie, of fund-raising tours which sent him back and forth through 
upper Ohio, and, finally, of the planning for Harper’s Ferry. 


Northern Ohio made voluble protests against the fugitive slave 
law from the beginning. The first step was a round of protest meet- 
ings addressed by various politicians of the district, at which the 
new law was excoriated and application made of the doctrine of a 
“higher law” than the constitution.” The second measure of opposi- 
tion was the more forceful one of placing obstacles in the way of 
the United States marshal enforcing the law. On November 8, 1850, 
Senator Ben Wade told a Mahoning County audience that “accept- 
ance of the office of Commissioner or Marshal under the Act by any 
person claiming the privilege of American citizenship and brother- 
hood with men, will, as it deservedly should, brand him as a traitor 
to humanity.”“ Apparently this admonition was not without effect, 
for eight years later the Cleveland Leader asserted that “during the 
Marshalship of Mr. Jones and Mr. Fitch not a fugitive was seized 
in northern Ohio.”” 


During the decade 1850-60, the Negro population of the 
Western Reserve showed a 100 per cent increase, eloquent testimony 
to the complaint of a southern slave catcher, who declared, “Never 
see so many niggers and abolitionists in one place in my life! ... 
Might as well try to hunt the devil there as hunt a nigger.”"“ The 
usual procedure in evading the marshal and the owner’s agent was 
for a number of citizens to gather together and heckle the agent, 


43 Cochran, op. cit., 97-98. A meeting at Cleveland on October 1, 1850, passed 
a resolution which declared that “regarding some portion of the Fugitive Law as un- 
constitutional, and the whole of it as oppressive, unjust, and unrighteous, we deem it 
the duty of EVERY GOOD CITIZEN to denounce, oppose and SIST, by all proper 
means, the execution of said law.” Cleveland Leader, April 14, 1850. 

“4 Cleveland Leader, November 8, 1850. 

45 Ibid., September 10, 1858. 

Cochran, op. cit., 121. 
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examining his papers to see if they were in order, frequently insist- 
ing upon a trip back to the courthouse to check the procedure. 
Meanwhile the fugitive had been notified and hidden in a cellar or 
spirited on to a lake vessel.” Frequently both the master’s agent 
and the federal deputy were threatened with physical violence.” 


In the midst of all this activity news of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act came to the Reserve, and many Ohioans set out to “squat” in 
Kansas, among them sons of John Brown, Owen, Salmon, Frederick, 
Jason, and John, Jr. Not long after, their father joined them, and 
people on the Reserve were surprised less than a year later to learn 
that the quiet farmer who had won prizes for his sheep at the Sum- 
mit County Fair had become Oswatomie Brown, chief of the Free 
State guerilla forces. The following year, in the spring of 1857, 
John Brown made a fund-raising trip through the northern Ohio 
counties on behalf of the Free State forces. Nowhere were collec- - 
tions of money, food, and ammunition more substantial than in 
Akron, Cleveland, and the surrounding towns.® “A committee ap- 
pointed to canvass the village on behalf of the good cause,” wrote 
the sheriff of Akron, “gathered in rifles, shotguns, revolvers, pistols, 
swords, butcher-knives, powder, lead, etc., with considerable con- 
tributions of money—while it was more than hinted that cases of 
arms of a former independent military company and several pack- 
ages of state arms—stored in the upper part of the jail mysteriously 
disappeared about the same time.”” On the same trip the mayor of 
Akron presented John Brown with a broadsword, a relic of past 
military campaigns.” 


Impressed by the response of his neighbors, John Brown re- 
peatedly returned to the northern Ohio region as an arms cache and 
rendezvous for his men. While the Kansas fighting continued, he 
stored arms in Tabor, Iowa, a settlement founded by Oberlin men 


*? Fairchild, The Underground Railroad, 103. 

**In Akron in 1854 a crowd gathered at the railway station, where a 
Negro barber was oe returned South; it = so threatening that the marshal with- 
drew, and the agent released the Negro and himself left town. Lane, op. cit., 580-582. 
In Painesville, in April 1859, a crowd gave United States Marshal Johnson and a 
Kentucky agent twenty minutes to leave town. Cochran, op. cit., 120. In Hudson 
the same year the fire bell, which was the signal that a “slave catcher” had entered 
the town, rang out in the middle of commencement exercises; the students precipitately 
left the hall and forcibly took away the fugitive. Cochran, op. cit., 121. In Cleveland 
in 1861 women threw red pepper in the eyes of a depu marshal who was trying to 
take a young mulatto woman to the station to be returned South. Orth, op. cit., 296. 

49 Villard, op. cit., 86. 

Lane, % cit., 589. 

® Lucius V. Bierce, Reminiscences (Akron, 1898), 74. 
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and women.” After the Chatham Convention in 1858, at which 
plans were drawn for the provisional government he expected to 
create in the South, he brought his men to Cleveland. They lived in 
the city for five months before moving on to Ashtabula County, 
where Giddings lived, and where they were kept under cover by 
sympathizers of the cause, including Giddings’ son.” Meanwhile 
John Brown had returned to Kansas where he reappeared as a 
guerilla chief under the name of Shubel Morgan, testing out his 
plans for Harper’s Ferry by leading raiding parties into the pro- 
slavery Missouri area. In the last of these raids he freed a number 
of Negroes and “liberated” some horses, taking both to Chicago. 


He now had a price on his head for his Kansas activities. Pres- 
ident James Buchanan offered $250 for his seizure, and the governor 
of Kansas $3,000—so read the posters on Cleveland’s Public Square 
when John Brown returned to his native country for the last time. 
He brought with him nine of his men but dispersed them and sent 
them on to Ashtabula County while he and his aide, John Henri 
Kagi, remained in Cleveland, staying at the City Hotel and putting 
up for auction the Missouri horses.” 


Brown and Kagi found the city in an uproar over the “Oberlin 
Rescue” cases, which Vallandigham was later to connect with 
Brown. This was the most dramatic of what the Copperhead 
congressman termed the “insurrectionary” attacks on the Fugitive 
Slave Act.” On September 12, 1858, an Oberlin Negro named 
John Price had been seized by two agents of a Kentucky planter. 
Spontaneously a crowd had formed—the Oberlin banker, several 
professors from the college, a Sunday school superintendent, and a 
number of students and village merchants. There seems to have 
been no leader. The crowd, numbering fifty or sixty, followed the 
agents to the nearby town of Wellington and surrounded a hotel 
where Price was being held. A parleying committee was sent up to 
talk to the agents; a scuffle was started in the adjoining room, where 
students had stationed themselves, and in the melée one of the stu- 
dents managed to reach through a pipehole and knock the agent 


82 Villard, op. cit., 268. 
. . a = Lampson, “The Black String Bands,’’ in Cleveland Plain Dealer, Octo 
er 8, i 

8 Schuckers, loc. cit. 

% Cochran, op. cit., 118-157. See also Fairchild, The Underground Railroad for 
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down. The Negro was spirited away to the attic of the home of a 
professor of theology at Oberlin, and there hidden until the excite- 
ment blew over. 


As a result 37 men were indicted under the provisions of the 
Fugitive Slave Act and their trial begun in Cleveland in January 
1859. Popular opinion reacted vigorously in favor of the rescuers. 
Protest meetings were held.” State politicians vied with each other 
in supporting the rescuers and in reiterating the time-honored senti- 
ment of the Reserve on the slavery issue.” The indicted men were 
installed in the Cleveland jail and during John Brown’s stay were 
repeatedly visited by delegations from the outlying towns of the 
Reserve. On one occasion 2,000 persons came in from Lorain, 
twenty miles away, and marched around the jail.” Brown and Kagi 
both attended the trial, Kagi serving as correspondent for the New 
York Tribune and the Cleveland Leader. Brown left in a few days, 
but Kagi stayed on, turning in dispatches somewhat different from 
those of the Plain Dealer’s Artemus Ward, who saw that the whole 
Oberlin affair had begun because “some of the defendants are Ne- 


groes and some are not. Those that are not are apparently sorry 
that they ain’t."” On May 24 Kagi was present at a mass conven- 
tion of opponents of the Fugitive Slave Act held on Cleveland 
Public Square with Giddings presiding and Governor Salmon Chase 
present to counsel moderation. Attendance, “at the lowest esti- 
mate,” was set at 10,000 to 12,000.” The meeting was held next to 


% Typical was the meeting held at Alliance on May 2, 1859, where the towns- 
people gathered to decry federal intervention and pa “our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honor, if required . . . to sustain the honor of the state unsullied.” 
Cochran, op. cit., 171. The Free Will Baptists held a meeting at Geauga Lake on 
May 31, 1859, resolving that “the Fugitive Slave Law [is] . . . unconstitutional, Anti- 

hristian and unjust, and therefore without any moral obligation upon the People of the 
United States.” An Erie County mass meeting found the rescuers were “charged with 
no other crime than making a practical application of the Golden Rule.” eland 
Leader, May 20, 31, 1859. 

5% Speaking at Jefferson, State Senator Darius Caldwell said: ‘Do we look upon 
these men as criminals? No! . .. Which of you will not say with me, I would have 
done it, and as God is my helper, I will do it whenever an opportunity presents 
itself.” State Representative Kellogg on March 7, 1859, declared the question was 
one which reduced itself to “whether a few slave holders” were to be tted to 
“place the iron hand of despotism upon the necks of the free men and women of 
Ohio, especially of this Thermoplyae [sic] of Freedom, the Western Reserve.” Cochran, 
op. cit., 175-176. Defying the courts on this issue, Senator Ben Wade told the 
Ashtabula Sons of Liberty that “if the Supreme Court of Ohio does not grant the 
Habeas us, the people of the Western Reserve must grant it—sword in hand, if 
need be.” Cleveland Plain Dealer, January 13, 1859. 

58 Cleveland Leader, January 13, 1859. 

% Cleveland Plain Dealer, April 4, 1859. 
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the jail, and the Oberlin prisoners in the jail yard addressed the 
meeting from behind their wall. 

Together with Charles Tidd, a fellow member of John Brown’s 
band, Kagi made the acquaintance of several of the rescuers, re- 
cruiting into the band the young Oberlin Negro John Anthony 
Copeland, and his uncle, Lewis Sheridan Leary, and influencing two 
others, Samuel and Ralph Plumb, to contribute money so that Cope- 
land and Leary might get to Harper’s Ferry." As the trial wore on, 
Kagi and Tidd laid plans for a jail-break. Their plan did not be- 
come necessary, however, for in June a judge in adjoining Lorain 
County devised a face-saving solution of the troublesome case. The 
four prosecution witnesses (the Kentucky agents and their local 
accomplices) were indicted on charges of having kidnapped John 
Price. Agreements not to prosecute were exchanged, and both sets 
of defendants released. Escorted by five brass bands, the Cleveland 
Artillery Company, and the Oberlin Hook and Ladder Company, 
the rescuers were conveyed back to Oberlin.® 

One factor emerged in the Oberlin trial which may have been 
a partial cause of John Brown’s overestimation of the militancy of 
the southern Negro. This was the militancy of the Negro on the 
Reserve.” Several of the Oberlin rescuers were Negroes, men ap- 
parently of impressive personalities. Copeland, who participated in 
the assault on the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, was characterized by 
the presiding judge at the treason trial as “the prisoner who im- 
pressed me best—there was a dignity about him I could not help 
liking.“ Another of the Negro defendants in the rescue trial made 
a plea so eloquent in the midst of the trial, which Brown attended, 
as to move one of the spectators to cry out, “By —, I had rather be 
the negur [sic] that spoke first than that gentleman that spoke last.”®° 
During the same period Cleveland Negroes attacked and nearly 


lynched a Cincinnati slave catcher.” All these happenings may have 


* Cleveland Leader, November 1, 1859. 

62 Cochran, op. cit., 197-203. 

6 William C. Cochran, speaking of a conversation he heard as a small boy 
between his father and a Negro blacksmith recalled that “I never heard any one state 
the objections to the Fugitive Slave Law more clearly and more a | than this 
colored man, who ‘had no rights a white man was bound to Cochran, 
op. cit., 125. 

“ Villard, op. 

Cleveland vg Bm +8 13, 1859. The man in question, ie H. Lan 
many years later gave the edicatory address at the unveiling of the ~~ amend 
monument at Osawatomie, Kansas. James Malin, John Brown and the Legend of 
batty-six I che wane pm 1942), 354. 
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caused John Brown to universalize the characteristics of the Negroes 
he knew on the Reserve. 


Leaving Cleveland, where, as Cook related, the failure of the 
marshal to arrest him was a decisive factor in his plans, Brown 
went to Ashtabula County. There, in the district which Joshua Gid- 
dings, Ben Wade, and the father of William Dean Howells had 
made the hottest abolition territory in the state, John Brown sta- 
tioned his son, John Brown, Jr. Young Brown was to direct men 
coming in from Kansas to the Anderson farm in Virginia, where his 
father and the band of eighteen men drilled in preparation for 
Harper’s Ferry. Together with “Grosh” Giddings, the congress- 
man’s son, Brown Jr. formed the Ashtabula League of Freedom, an 
abolition society.” The members of the society knew of the plan 
for Harper’s Ferry and were a little scornful later of the indecent 
haste with which New England liberals (who also knew of the plan) 
attempted to disavow Brown. Under John Brown, Jr.’s direction, 
the arms for the attack on the arsenal were stored in a cabinet- 
maker’s shop beneath a protective covering of coffins; after his 
father was settled at the Anderson farm, the arms were quietly 
transferred to Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, where someone from 
the farm picked them up. 


V 


After the fiasco at Harper’s Ferry, John Brown’s first step in 
preparing for trial was to turn to northern Ohio for legal defense. 
Significantly, in writing to his good friend Judge Daniel Tilden of 
Cleveland, he cautioned, “Do not send an_ultra-abolitionist.”® 
Hiram Griswold, a middle-of-the-roader and one of the attorneys 
for the Oberlin rescuers, went to Charlestown, where he presented 
a defense which was regarded by Brown’s first biographer as 
“erudite and ingenious,” but founded on an “atrocious assumption 
—that the statutes of the state were just.” Cleveland Congressman 
Albert Riddle, a writer of Gothic novels and an abolition attorney, 
regretted ever after that he had not undertaken the assignment.”® 


When it became apparent that a conviction was inevitable, a 
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number of residents of Hudson and Akron engaged in a last-ditch 
effort to save Brown.” Professor Matthew C. Read, a geology pro- 
fessor at Western Reserve College, hit upon the idea of stressing a 
fact that was common knowledge, i. e., the insanity in Brown’s 
family on his mother’s side and also, irrelevantly, through his first 
wife, Dianthe. Professor Read secured many affidavits from friends 
and relatives of the Brown family; they were assembled by Chris- 
topher P. Wolcott, an Akron abolitionist and the brother-in-law of 
Lincoln’s secretary of war. The affidavits dragged out many family 
skeletons but were of no ultimate value as Brown refused to allow 
their use. Governor Wise of Virginia declared that he believed the 
prisoner to be eminently sane, thereby ruling out either admission of 
the affidavits or examination by an alienist.” 


The hanging of John Brown caused profound repercussions in 
upper Ohio. Bells were tolled, flags lowered to half mast, black- 
bordered banners flung across main streets, as in Cleveland where 
across Superior Street was hung a large streamer bearing John 
Brown’s words, “I cannot better serve the cause I love than to die 
for it.”” In Akron, banks, business places, and the court of common 
pleas were closed. Memorial services were held throughout all the 


little towns of upper Ohio, according to the sheriff of Akron." 
Defiances were flung not only at the slave power but at the federal 
government itself, which “had allowed Southern despotism to be- 
come lusty upon conciliation and compromise.” “The irrepressible 
conflict is upon us,” 1,400 persons at the Cleveland memorial meet- 
ing declared, “and it will never end until Freedom or slavery go to 
the wall. In such a contest and under such dire necessity we say 


‘without fear and without reproach’ let freedom stand and the 
Union be dissolved.” 


Along with the mourning went much talk of effecting a rescue 
and a great deal of muttering against the Buchanan administration.” 
This talk, gathering momentum as it traveled east, caused wild 


7 Lane, op. cit., 592. 

Mp ng op. cit., 490, 507-509. 

7 Orth, op. cit., 295 
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rumors to spread through Charlestown and Richmond to the effect 
that efforts were going to be made to rescue John Brown. The center 
of the conspiracy was invariably said to be the northern Ohio aboli- 
tion country.” So alarming did the atmosphere become that on the 
day of the execution the United States marshal at Cleveland tele- 
graphed to Virginia that 1,000 men were arming there for a march 
on Washington.” Both the Virginia government and President 
Buchanan’s administration responded to these rumors. A corre- 
spondent of the Cincinnati Commercial on his way to cover the 
execution fell in with Baltimore police scouts who had been sent 
“to explore the abolition counties of Ohio in search of military 
organizations set up to effect a rescue.” The Cleveland Leader 
reported having learned from its Washington correspondent that 
President Buchanan had ordered the arrest of Mrs. Amanda 
Sturtevant of Cleveland, who had been visited by John Brown on 
his March trip.” Shortly after that, Dr. Daniel Breed was arrested 
in Cleveland on charges of using “seditious language in reference 
to the acts of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry.”” 


The names of Oberlin and Ashtabula, with their abolitionist 
relationships, became symbols of fear and hatred to the authorities 
in Virginia. Attempting to make the trip from Harper’s Ferry to 
Charlestown, Ohio Congressman Blake was turned back for his own 
safety when train guards learned he came from Oberlin.” When 
Qberlin’s Professor James Monroe attempted to reach Charlestown 
to reclaim the body of John Anthony Copeland—whose parents, 
being Negroes, could not travel into Virginia—he was forced to 
state that he came from “Russia” in order to reach his destination.” 


Much of the rescue talk revolved about Ashtabula County 
where John Brown, Jr., and “Old War Horse” Giddings lived. 
When John Brown’s carpetbag was opened and letters to several 
members of the Ashtabula League of Freedom were found therein, 
the suspicion increased.” Attempts were made to bring the Ashta- 
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bula accomplices—especially John Brown, Jr., and the King broth- 
ers, who had concealed the arms for the attack in their shop—before 
the Mason investigating committee in the senate. Hearing of this, 
a secret group was formed in Ashtabula a few days after John 
Brown’s capture.” Led by John Brown, Jr., and “Grosh” Giddings, 
and composed of members of the League of Freedom, the members 
bound themselves by oath never to reveal any information they 
might have relating to the raid. Immediately the group organized 
itself to prevent the serving of subpoenas upon any of their mem- 
bers. During the 46 days which intervened between the attack on 
the arsenal and John Brown’s hanging, watches were kept in and 
around the county seat at Jefferson. Each sentry used a tin horn 
to warn of the approach of federal officers. Members wore black 
strings or black tapes in their lapels for identification and have 
been known, in the memoirs of county antiquarians, as “The Black 
String Bands.” 


Chief target of the United States marshal was John Brown, Jr., 
who spent most of the 46 days hiding in the Ashtabula Sentinel 
office, the editor, the father of the novelist William Dean Howells, 
being a member of the inner abolitionist circle. A few days after 
the raid four of the seven men who had been able to escape from 
Harper’s Ferry came into Jefferson. There they were hidden by 
friends of the Black Stringers. Apparently the Jefferson atmosphere 
was such that they did not have to keep under cover, for on the day 
Hazlett and Aaron Stevens were hanged, Owen Brown and Barclay 
Coppoc spoke to a large crowd from the porch of the old court- 
house at Jefferson. The crowd cheered loudly as they vowed 
vengeance on the slave power.” 


Attempts to link John Brown and Congressman Joshua Gid- 
dings continued in the proceedings of the Mason committee. It 
was unearthed that John Brown had written Giddings twice during 
the Kansas campaign, asking for reassurance that the federal gov- 
ernment would not stop the Free State forces from defending their 
rights. Later Giddings had invited Brown to Jefferson, where he 
spoke at the Congregational Church and had tea with the congress- 
man and his wife. The friendship of the sons of the two men was 
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known. Queried by Vallandigham, Brown turned aside the question 
of Giddings’ foreknowledge of Harper’s Ferry with the cryptic 
statement that he would not answer, “because a denial of it I 
would not make and to make any affirmation of it I should be a 
great dunce.”” Correspondingly, Giddings, in a speech in Phila- 
delphia, denied knowledge of the plan for Harper’s Ferry but 
avowed his acquaintance and sympathy with Brown and declared 
that the murder of Brown’s son in Kansas by border ruffians had 
impelled the old man to make the raid.” The Mason committee at 
first implicated Giddings in the raid, but, upon being threatened 
with a libel suit, withdrew the charge, retaining in its report only 
the ideological attack that Giddings’ “higher law” doctrine had 
encouraged Brown to commit his deed.°° 


John Brown did not become a martyr in the North (except 
among the abolitionists and a few of the transcendentalists like 
Emerson and Thoreau) until well after the Civil War had begun 
and a folk hero became a necessity. Northern Democratic news- 
papers such as the New York Herald damned him as an “abolition 
monomaniac.”” Republican newspapers, in an effort to disassociate 
themselves from the raid, found, as did Horace Greeley’s Tribune, 
that “the prisoners in fact have no defense.”™ The Republican party 
made desperate efforts to rid itself of any implication in the raid, 
condemning Brown’s activities in its 1860 convention. Even that 
leading opponent of the slavery forces, Senator Ben Wade himself, 
went to great pains to convince the senate that the numerous me- 
morial meetings for Brown in his home territory were “in admira- 
tion of the personal qualities of the man; not one single man of 
them stands forth to justify his nefarious and unwarranted act.’”” 


In the Western Reserve, on the other hand, the canonization 
process set in immediately. Not only the abolitionists, but clergy- 
men, businessmen, judges, the Akron city administration, and the 
leading newspapers of Cleveland—the Leader—and of Akron—the 
Beacon—saw by execution day that a new saint had arisen. Sermons 
were preached in which John Brown was likened to a second John 
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the Baptist, “whose daring honesty must constitute a halo of glory 
around his gallows and his grave in the midst of this Janus-faced, 
time-serving, go-between generation.” In Cleveland, in addition 
to the funeral services at the various churches, there were three 
memorial meetings, one for Brown, one for John Cook and the 
Negro John Anthony Copeland, and one for Edward Coppoc, a 
Quaker lad from Salem, Ohio, and Shields Green, a Negro. In 
addition a special fund-raising meeting for the widows of the men 
who died was held.” At the Brown meeting Judge Tilden and Judge 
Spaulding spoke, together with Congressman Albert Riddle. All 
agreed in evaluating Brown as a “red-visaged angel of retributive 
wrath.”” In Akron, Mayor Lucius Verus Bierce and Sheriff Samuel 
Lane spoke in the same vein.*’ The Akron Beacon declared of John 
Brown, “No braver or truer spirit lived.”” 


Among the clergymen the martyrdom was noted immediately. 
Reverend Luther Lee, speaking at the Chagrin Falls Congregational 
Church, declared as follows: “John Brown differed from others in 
that he alone dared to live up to the American idea of human rights 
and liberty—John Brown was a hero and a Christian. Now he is a 
martyr.”” The Reverend James Thome, speaking at Hudson, where 
many members of the Brown family still lived, said: “For our- 
selves we see no sign of hallucination or infatuation in John Brown. 
We esteem him as the Wise Man of our times.”"” In Cleveland the 
Reverend A. Crooks made a scriptural analogy, reading from 
Isaiah: “He that departeth from evil maketh himself a prey,” and 
deduced that John Brown was a prey of the slave power and the 
snivelling national administration.” And the Reverend J. C. White, 
speaking at the Cleveland memorial meeting, blessed John Brown’s 
deed: “The great sinful system of American slavery will never be 
overthrown by pacific means. ‘Without the shedding of blood,’ 
there can be no remission of such a sin.” 


“ Luther Lee, Dying to the Glory of God. A Sermon Preached on the Occasion 
of the Execution of aptain John Brown, in the Congregational Church at Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio (Syracuse, 1860). 
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While most northern Ohio newspapers reacted to the news of 
Harper’s Ferry in line with their general political allegiance, the 
Leader, a Cleveland Republican party organ and the dominant 
Cleveland newspaper for the rest of the century, departed consider- 
ably from the position taken by the other Republican journals in 
the country. The Leader’s first reaction on October 19 was to insist 
that “the correct version of Harper’s Ferry will probably be that 
Osawatomie Brown and his associates contemplated a considerable 
stampede of slaves”—a larger version of the Missouri raids, the 
Leader seemed to imply. It found that in the case of “Captain 
Brown, well known to many in this region—a consuming hatred of 
the exploitation of man by man had harried an old, brave but 
misguided citizen into acts the whole country will deplore.” From 
its judgment of “misguided citizen” Brown, the Leader went on to 
find, on November 3: “He [Brown] will be murdered. James 
Buchanan, if justice had its due, would be placed in Captain 
Brown’s place and hung for the reason that he allowed the murder 
of Captain Brown’s children to go unpunished.” Throughout 
November the Leader kept up its attack on President Buchanan. 
On December 1 it announced: “Tomorrow will be a day of terror 
in Virginia”; and on execution day it rendered the final judgment: 
“John Brown—a human sacrifice to slavery—on the lips of free 
men, a name canonized.” 

VI 

The object of this treatment has not been to render judgment 
as to John Brown’s character or to imply that he was not moved, 
in many ways, by inner passions. It has merely been to suggest 
that there was another side to his nature, an outward side, which 
turned toward his family, his friends, even toward strangers in 
that vast web of anger at chattel slavery which spread over certain 
areas in the North. John Brown derived strength from these fellow 
participants in a common hatred. Contemptuous as he was of the 
Garrisonian circle, who, he thought, only “talked” opposition to 
slavery, so proportionately must his direct-actionist soul have been 
impressed by those Ohio farmers, students, theology professors, 
churchgoers, and politicians, who did not hesitate to “knock down” 
a “slave-catcher,” threaten a federal marshal, or bring out a hook 
and ladder company in honor of the local abolitionists. 
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During the late 1700’s and the early 1800’s the “Miami 
Country” was a definite geographic area in the Northwest Territory. 
This area has been defined as a region of approximately 5,000 
square miles in southwestern Ohio, with a small adjoining “wedge 
of southeastern Indiana.” It was particularly the land that forms 
the valleys of the Great Miami and the Little Miami rivers and 
their tributaries, an area extending more than 100 miles inland 
from a fifty-mile base along the Ohio River.’ 


In common with the Ohio Country, of which it was a part, it 
is believed that the Miami Country was first visited by white men 
when La Salle and his company made their trip down the Ohio 
River in 1669-1670. Spurred on by a lucrative fur trade with the 
Dutch, and later with the English, the Iroquois for many years con- 
trolled the Ohio Country, using the Ohio River as a road to battle 
in their war with the western tribes. During these years and, in 
fact, until the end of the American Revolution, while the French 
and the English contended for control of these western lands, the 
area was visited only by fur traders, by soldiers on expeditions 
against the Indians and the enemy nation, and by hunters who pre- 
ferred lonely cabins in the great forests to the more settled areas 
of the East. 


As these visitors passed back and forth along the rivers and 
over the Indian trails, their advance in knowledge of the country 
is shown in the maps that were issued, first in France and then in 
England. The first maps were crude and inaccurate on many points, 
but in 1747 a map was sent out from London that “showed in 


2K. Pierce Beaver, “Miami Purchase of ymmes,” in Ohio State 
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VIEW ON THE GREAT MIAMI 


“The view is on the Great Miami from the resi- 
dence of Captain Doyle, and lies two miles and 
a half south of Dayton, Ohio.” The picture was 
painted by Godfrey N. Frankenstein. From a 
print in the Ladies Repository (Cincinnati), VIII 
(1848), obtained through the courtesy of the 
Dayton Public Library. 
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fairly accurate location such important rivers as the Ohio, the 
Wabash, the Miami, the Cumberland and the Tennessec.”” 

After the Revolution, when settlement in the West was stimu- 
lated by grants of lands to soldiers, and shortly after the Ohio 
Compeny had applied for its land in the Northwest Territory, John 
Cleves Symmes made application for a grant of land in the Miami 
Valley. In 1788, the same year that Rufus Putnam and the group 
from New England settled Marietta, Benjamin Stites, with a small 
group of relatives and friends from New Jersey, landed at the 
mouth of the Little Miami River on land purchased from Symmes, 
to establish Columbia, the first settlement in the Miami County. 

In spite of the Indian wars, settlement went on slowly in the 
Miami Valley, spreading out along the Ohio River and advancing: 
northward along the main streams. After the Treaty of Greene 
Ville, the whole region of southern and central Ohio rapidly filled 
with settlers. These settlements followed the rivers as they were 
the roads of travel. The fertile valleys of the Miami rivers attracted 
many settlers in spite of Symmes’s badly managed land claims, 
which added much to their troubles. 


From the time of La Salle’s first visit, journals, memoirs, and 
letters have been written by the French, the British, and the Ameri- 
cans who traveled west of Fort Pitt. Many of these writings relate 
only the events of the mission or of the military expedition on 
which the author was bound; others give interesting descriptions of 
the Ohio Country or of the Northwest Territory in general terms; 
but still others describe the country and the early settlements in 
specific areas. This bibliographical study includes some of the 
early British and American journals and letters that particularly 
describe the Miami Country and its settlements in the period 1750 
to 1815." 

Christopher Gist and George Croghan early traveled into the 
western country on missions for the colonies and for private com- 
panies interested both in the fur trade and in the land. In 1750 
and 1751 Gist was sent out by the Ohio Company of Virginia to 
explore the lands along the Ohio River as far down as the falls. 


toy | W. Bond, Jr., The Foundations of Ohio, Carl Wittke, ed., The History 


Of the State of Ohio (6 vols., Columbus, 1941-44), I (1941), 90. 
*A list of the writings discussed will be found at the end of this article with 
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This is the earliest known record of a person being commissioned 
expressly for the purpose of examining these lands in the West. 


Christopher Gist was born about 1706 in Maryland. His father, 
Richard Gist, was a surveyor and one of the commissioners who 
laid out the city of Baltimore. Christopher Gist’s journal and maps 
of the areas he examined indicate that he had a good education. In 
his time he was noted for his knowledge of the Indians and their 
ways of living. This knowledge is displayed in the brief entries of 
his journal, along with his accurate observations on the physical 
features of this western territory. At the time he made this journey 
he was a resident of North Carolina. 


Setting out from Thomas Cresap’s on the Potomac River on 
Wednesday, October 31, 1750, Gist reached Muskingum, a town of 
the Wyandots, on December 17, where he met George Croghan 
and a party of men on a mission to the Miami Indians. He left 
there January 15, 1751, in company with Croghan; after visiting 
several Indian villages on the way, they arrived at the Twigtwee 
town on the west bank of the “big Miamee River” on February 17.” 
According to his instructions, Gist’s journal is full of comments 
about the land, the rivers, and the strength of the Indian tribes. 
In crossing the Mad River on February 17, he noted: 

Crossed the little Miamee River,® and altering our Course We went S W 25 
M, to the big Miamee River, opposite the Twigtwee Town. All the Way from 
the Shannoah Town to this Place (except the first 20 M which is broken) is 
fine, rich level Land, well timbered with large Walnut, Ash, Sugar Trees, 
Cherry Trees, etc., it is well watered with a great Number of little Streams 
or Rivulets, and full of beautiful natural Meadows, covered with wild Rye, 
blue Grass and Clover, and abounds with Turkeys, Deer, Elks and most 
Sorts of Game particularly Buffaloes, thirty oz: forty of which are frequently 
seen feeding in one Meadow: In short it wants Nothing but Cultivation to 
make it a most delightful Country.” 

George Croghan came to America from Ireland in 1741 and 
was first licensed as an Indian trader in Pennsylvania in 1744. 
Shortly thereafter he went on several missions to the Indians in 
the Pennsylvania area for the governor of that colony. In 1751 he 
was sent to carry gifts to the Miami tribes and on this trip met 


: eo ed., Christopher Gist’s Journals, 30. 
1 

® Ibid., 123 (note). According to the route taken, Gist must have crossed the 
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Christopher Gist at Muskingum, who traveled with him to Picka- 
willany. On this mission the Indians’ acknowledgment of Croghan 
as a leader was very noticeable in the manner in which they re- 
ceived him in their villages and met with him in council. 

From 1752 until 1772 he served under Sir William Johnson 
as deputy superintendent of Indian affairs, and conducted many 
important meetings with the Indians from the Miami Country along 
with other western tribes. Some of these conferences were held 
at his home, Croghan Hall, near Fort Pitt. In 1765 he was sent 
by the government on one of his most important missions—his 
trip to the Illinois Country. 


He left Fort Pitt in May of 1765 and moved rapidly down the 
Ohio River. On this journey, in spite of many difficulties, he kept 
two journals—the official one recording the negotiations with the 
Indians and his “private” journal in which he noted the topography, 
the soil, the timber, and the game of the country through which 
he passed.” His route led him along the edge of the Miami Country. 
He was captured by Indians below the falls of the Ohio and taken 
a prisoner to one of the Miami towns in central Indiana. Later he 
was released and carried on successful negotiations with Pontiac, 
which meant much to the traders in the Miami Country, as well as 
to those in the whole Northwest Territory. He then traveled on to 
Detroit, crossed Lake Erie to Niagara, and so returned home. 


Both Gist and Croghan served the colonies well on their 
missions to the Indians. Gist was serving as Indian agent for eastern 
Tennessee when he died of smallpox in 1759. Croghan, next to 
Sir William Johnson, was the most prominent Indian agent of his 
time. He was very much interested in organizing western land 
companies, but lost all his holdings during the Revolution. He died 
in poverty near Philadelphia in 1782. 


Three interesting journals by soldiers who came to the Miami 
Country to help in the defense of these western lands are those 
of Major Ebenezer Denny, General Richard Butler, and Captain 
Daniel Bradley. 

Ebenezer Denny, born in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in 1761, 
started his career as a bearer of dispatches to the command at Fort 


Albert T. Volwiler, George Croghan and the Westward Movement 1741-1782 
(Cleveland, 1926), 183-184 (note). 
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Pitt at the age of thirteen. At that time, according to a soldier 
who later served under him, he was a “slender, fair, blue-eyed, 
red haired boy.”” After service as a Revolutionary soldier, Major 
Denny was sent out to Fort Finney, near the mouth of the Great 
Miami River, in 1781. His military journal relative to activities 
in the Miami Country covers the period 1781 to May 1, 1792. 
During this time he was stationed also at Fort Harmar and at Fort 
Washington, which was built at the site of Cincinnati in 1789. He 
took part in Harmar’s expedition of 1790 and was with St. Clair’s 
troops at their disastrous defeat in 1791. His journal contains 
descriptions of councils with the Indians, stories of life at the forts, 
descriptions of the country as he traveled from one fort to another 
or to a field of battle, and some stories related to him by settlers 
who had been captured by the Indians. 


Denny had served notably during the Revolution and, after 
retiring from the army, took an active part in civil affairs. He was 
elected first mayor of Pittsburgh when it was incorporated in 1816. 
He died July 21, 1822. 


General Richard Butler was sent to the Great Miami in 1785 
as one of three Indian commissioners to negotiate a treaty with the 
Indians. Born in Dublin in 1743, his family had come to America 
when he was very young. With a background of service as an 
Indian agent and as a soldier during the Revolutionary War, he 
was appointed superintendent of Indian affairs for the northern 
department and immediately made plans for a conference with the 
Indians. The most outstanding event of his career was the negotia- 
tion of the Treaty of Fort Finney, signed February 1, 1786. 


His journal records the events of his trip down the Ohio River 
and includes notes on several small streams which he stated 
Hutchins overlooked in his survey of the river. The topography 
of the land, details on the weather, various rocks and signs of 
mineral deposits, and the beauty of the scenery all claimed his 
attention. He also noted that a Mr. Zane, who had joined the group 
at Fort Harmar, was an expert hunter, and several times he went 
hunting with Zane. 


The journal covers a period from 1781 to February 4, 1786, a 
* Denny, Military Journal, 209. 
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few days after the treaty was signed. The account of the council 
meetings at Fort Finney includes a speech given by Butler and the 
exact description of the action at the meeting where it was delivered. 
This speech, plus the coolness and courage of these white men, 
brought the Indians to terms when there was little hope of reach- 
ing any agreement. Butler’s speech on this occasion had been 
attributed to General Clark at a council meeting supposedly held 
at Fort Washington at this same time, but Fort Washington was 
not erected until three years later.” 

Butler was again in the Miami Country in 1791 as one of the 
commanders under General St. Clair. He was killed at the scene 
of St. Clair’s defeat, November 4 of that year. 


Captain Daniel Bradley served with the Connecticut troops 
during the Revolution and was sent out to Fort Washington in 1791. 
His journal starts, as did his journey, from Fort Pitt on August 22. 
By September 9 he had arrived at Fort Washington and on the 
14th set out to join St. Clair’s army on the Great Miami. As he 
journeyed up the valley, he was impressed with the good soil, the 
lack of stones in the fields, the abundance of fish and of game. 


Reaching the site where Fort Hamilton was being erected, his group 
halted there from September 16 until October 4. They set out 
again on that date, crossing the Great Miami River and following, 
in a northerly direction, what is now known as Seven Mile Creek. 
In spite of the difficulties of travel through the forests, Bradley 
took time to notice the land and the timber. He wrote: 


Oct. 11th. We are now about 62 miles from Fort Washington and a 
better tract of land than we have passed through, take it generally, I never 
saw—and the timber exceeds all I ever saw—White oaks from 4 to 6 feet 
through and from 50 to 70 or 80 feet high without limbs and hold their 
bigness better than any I ever saw before. . . . The best land I passed I think 
is from 25 to 40 miles from Fort Washington.” 


From October 14 until the 23d Bradley was stationed at the 
newly built Fort Jefferson. From there he received the news of 
St. Clair’s defeat. In March of 1792 he was sent back to Fort 
Washington and then north again to help build Fort St. Clair on 
Seven Mile Creek between Fort Hamilton and Fort Jefferson. In 


Ww Journal,” 525, 
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1794 he traveled up to the Maumee with Wayne’s troops and then 
back to Fort Washington by way of Greene Ville. Late in 1794 he 
set out from Fort Washington on a trip to the East, arriving at 
his home in Connecticut in mid-January 1795. 


During the years after the Revolution, while military missions 
and expeditions were being sent to the western country in vain 
attempts to subdue the Indians, settlements had begun to creep 
westward along the Ohio River. John Cleves Symmes, sole pro- 
prietor of the Miami Purchase, held land strategically placed in 
this westward advance through the Ohio Country. Situated as it 
was between the two Miami rivers, Symmes’s grant controlled the 
Miami-Maumee route to Lake Erie; and Fort Washington, built at 
Cincinnati in 1789, became the military headquarters from which 
Harmar, St. Clair, and Wayne set out on their expeditions against 
the Indians.” The history of the settlement of this purchase is 
graphically portrayed in Symmes’s letters. These have been pub- 
lished in the volume, Correspondence of John Cleves Symmes, edited 
by Beverley W. Bond, Jr. 


John Cleves Symmes was born in 1742 at Southold, Long 
Island. In early manhood he moved to the frontier, as his fathers 
had done before him, settling in New Jersey in 1770. It is said 
that he taught school, learned surveying, and perhaps read law as 
part of his education. In New Jersey he took an active part in 
political and military affairs. His record of services in the Ameri- 
can Revolution and, later, as a civil leader, repesenting New Jersey 
in various conventions including the Continental Congress, is a 
notable one. 


Benjamin Stites, who had visited the Miami Country in 1786, 
was eager for a settlement there and returned to New Jersey to find 
some one to sponsor the project. He found such a man in John 
Cleves Symmes. 


In spite of Symmes’s faults of impetuousness and carelessness 
in regard to details, which finally resulted in his financial ruin, his 
vision and optimism, his ability to hold a large personal following, 
and his persistence in spite of great difficulties, did bring about the 
establishment of permanent settlements in this fertile valley north 


23 Symmes, Correspondence, 1. 
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of the Ohio River. His reputation as a leader was further enhanced 
by the fact that he had been appointed one of the first judges of 
the Northwest Territory and served under St. Clair in setting the 
new government for the territory in operation. 

Judge Symmes’s letters indicate that he had a good education. 
Some of his letters show his ability to accept trouble without being 
completely overcome by it—an ability that made it possible for 
him to persist in his efforts in spite of obstacles that seemed insur- 
mountable. Other letters are tinged with bitterness as he contem- 
plates the unfair treatment he feels he is receiving with settlers de- 
manding clear titles to their land and congress debating over the 
boundaries of his grant. 

Many of the letters are witten to Jonathan Dayton in New 
Jersey, who served him well as an agent in the East. Dayton’s 
letters to Symmes are included, giving a complete picture of the 
transactions of the proprietor of the Miami Purchase. One of the 
outstanding letters in the collection is a long one written by Symmes 
to Jonathan Dayton from North Bend, May 18, 19, and 20, 1789. 
Here Judge Symmes recounts his efforts to get military protection, 
his dealings with the Indians, the establishment of North Bend, 
his efforts to find a location for the principal city of the grant, 
and the progress of the surveys in the interior. The letter is full 
of descriptions of various sections of the valley and of the life of 
the early settlers. 

A circular, “To the Respectable Public,” issued by Symmes at 
Trenton, New Jersey, on November 26, 1787, optimistically sets 
forth the plans for this new settlement in the West. The exact ar- 
rangements for payment for the grant by the proprietor and for 
the selection and payment of land by would-be subscribers is given 
in detail. The circular ends with a description of the Miami Coun- 
try, the price of land and clearness of title as compared to lands 
in Kentucky, and the arrangements for military protection and good 
government in the area. In view of later developments, the state- 
ment that “the titles to the Miami lands will be clear and certain 
and no possible doubt can arise,”” seems ironic. It does signify 
good intentions, although Symmes lacked the ability to manage 
details so that this statement would be borne out. In other instances 
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of promises made in the circular, but not fulfilled, circumstances 
beyond Judge Symmes’s control, entered into the picture. Never- 
theless, the circular is a clear statement of how Symmes intended 
to manage the Miami Purchase. This publication was first issued 
in pamphlet form shortly after he had applied to congress for the 
grant. 


Full of bitterness after losing most of his property in settling 
claims, Judge Symmes was reduced to poverty and died February 
26, 1814, at Cincinnati. His grave is at North Bend where he had 
hoped to found his “city.” 

Benjamin Van Cleve, writing in the year 1820, near the end 
of a very busy life, introduced his memoirs in this manner: 


Having been in the habit from my early youth of keeping memoranda 
of the chief incedents and occurrences of my life, I have thrown them 
together in the following pages, in the form of memoirs: occasionally noting 
passing events connected with the different periods; for the benefit of 
retrospection, & for the gratification & perhaps advantage of my children: 
answering the double purpose of affording them a history of my life and a 
cronological table to the history of the times; or to so much of them, at least, 
as I have been a spectator to, or in which I have been an actor.“ 


Benjamin Van Cleve, born in Monmouth County, New Jersey, 
February 24, 1773, started on his way westward as a boy of twelve. 
In 1785 his family moved to western Pennsylvania, where they 
resided for five years, and then proceeded by keelboat down the 
Ohio River to Cincinnati. His father, John Van Cleve, had served 
with the New Jersey militia in the Revolutionary War and had had 
home and possessions destroyed in the Battle of Monmouth. He 
was a blacksmith by trade and determined to set out for the West 
to seek better opportunity to provide for his family. 

The memoirs begin with a short history of his family and his 
memories of the Battle of Monmouth. They end with an account 
of the political discussions in the Miami area in 1802, when the 
question of statehood for Ohio was being debated. In the interval 
Benjamin Van Cleve lived a varied and busy life. He arrived in 
Cincinnati on January 3, 1790, and in May of that year saw his 
father killed by the Indians. Taking over the job of providing for 
his mother and the younger children, he was employed in various 
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ways by the quartermaster general of the army in gathering and 
distributing supplies to the troops stationed at forts north of 
Cincinnati, and in carrying dispatches to Philadelphia. While in 
the employ of the army, he took part in St. Clair’s expedition; in 
his memoirs he gave a graphic picture of the confusion in the 
retreat. 

In April 1796 he arriyed as one of the first settlers at the 
present site of Dayton, Ohio, accompanying his mother and step- 
father, Samuel Thompson, and their family. In making this settle- 
ment, some of the people came up the Great Miami River, while 
the rest of the party came overland from Cincinnati. Van Cleve 
was in the group that traveled up the river in a pirogue. Here he 
took out land for himself and four years later sett'ed down in his 
own home. His memoirs are full of pictures of nic in the frontier 
settlements. His entry for the year 1800 began as follows: 


1800 This year I raised a crop of corn & determined on setiling myself 
& having a home & accordingly on the 28th of August married Mary 
Whitten, daughter of John Whitten near Dayton She was young lively in- 
dustrious & ingenuous My property was a horse creature & a few farming 
utensils & her father gave her a few household or kitchen utensils so that we 
could make shift to cook our provision, a bed, a cow & heifer, a ewe & :wo 
lambs, a sow and pigs & a saddle & spinning wheel I had corn & vegetables 
growing. So that if we were not rich, we had sufficient for our immed:ate 
wants & we were content & happy.” 


During this period he was also actively engaged as surveyor 
for Hamilton County and acted as assistant to John Reily, the clerk 
of the house of representatives of the territorial legislature. 


Benjamin Van Cleve became one of Dayton’s leading citizens. 
He was the community’s first school teacher and first postmaster 
and took a very active part in many civic affairs. He died at Dayton, 
Ohio, in 1821. In a straightforward, sincere style he has preserved 
a valuable picture of life in the Miami Country between 1790 and 
1802. 


This new country in the earliest years of its settlement had 
many visitors. Some came from the eastern states and some from 
Europe just to see for themselves the new sights. A few took back 
exaggerated reports of life in the West and tales not based on any 
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facts, that unfortunately some people believed. Others, misled by 
enthusiastic reports of land speculators, made the long journey 
with the expectation of settling, but soon returned to the East to 
write disgruntled reports on the hardships endured when the ex- 
pected Paradise failed to materialize. 


A third group of travelers accepted conditions as they were 
and found much to interest them in the country itself and in the 
people they encountered along the way. Francis Baily was one of 
these. Born in 1774, the son of a Newbury banker, he came from 
England to travel in the United States during the years 1796 and 
1797. He had received a good education and had served his term 
as an apprentice in a mercantile business prior to these travels. 
Whether there was an object in making this journey, or whether 
it was just to satisfy a young man’s desire to see some of the world, 
has not been discovered, but during the years 1796 and 1797 this 
young Englishman traveled over all of the United States and much 
of the western lands beyond its border. 


Baily started out on his tour of the western country on Septem- 
ber 1, 1796, stopping on the way west to view the “new city of 
Washington.” He commenced his trip down the Ohio November 
24, traveling with a Mr. Heighway who was going to establish a 
settlement in the Miami Country. In spite of the difficulties of travel 
over the mountains and down an ice-filled river, Francis Baily made 
a very interesting record of each day’s happenings, describing the 
way they traveled, the hardships on the road, the taverns or homes 
where they took lodging, the people they met and the country 
through which they passed. 


In February of 1797 they arrived at Columbia where Heighway 
turned north to go about forty miles up the Little Miami River to 
his new grant. Baily visited with Heighway for about a month and 
records in his journal some very interesting ideas about new settle- 
ments in general and about Heighway’s in particular. This settle- 
ment was named Waynesville in honor of General Wayne. Baily 
was quite taken with this area and described the land in detail. He 
was also quite pleased with the “settled country” he found and has 
said of it: 
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It must be observed also, that this tract of country lying between the 
two Miamis is the only properly settled country on the north side of the Ohio; 
for though there are a few scattered plantations along the banks of the Ohio, 
and on some of the rivers which run into it, yet they are too widely diffused 
to assume any corporate form, or to vie with each other in a spirit of in- 
dustry and civilization. This little Mesopotamia, then, may be said to be the 
principal attracting point of the whole north-western territory; and it is a 
place where, above all others, I should fix my residence, if I were at all 
disposed to emigrate to this western country.” 


After this visit, he proceeded on down the Ohio River to stop 
at Cincinnati. In describing this town, he takes exception to the 
American habit of laying streets in straight lines with cross streets 
at right angles, preferring that the streets follow the irregularities 
of the land. Cincinnati, it seems, is a very good example of streets 
laid in straight lines regardless of embankments and the river. 
Here, too, he met a Mr. Burnett who invited him on a trip to 
Niagara. However, as Baily had his plans made, he continued his 
trip down the Ohio and the Mississippi rivers and back overland 
to the eastern coast on a southern route. 


After his return to England, Francis Baily earned an enviable 
reputation as a business man and, upon retiring from business at 
the age of fifty, earned fame as a scientist, especially in the field 
of astronomy. He was a member of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
serving as its president for eight years. In a memoir given before 
the society in 1844, tribute was paid to him for his natural tact, his 
readiness to help anyone who wanted to do something useful, his 
remarkable memory, his good humor, hospitality, and common 
sense. These traits must have been very much a part of the younger 
Francis Baily, for although the journal tells of hours of coldness, 
of hunger, of struggling through tangled forests, and of unpleasant 
lodgings, yet the record as a whole leaves the impression that the 
traveler had a very interesting time and met very interesting people. 


The Reverend James Smith, of Powhatan County, Virginia, has 
left three journals describing trips he took into Kentucky and the 
Northwest Territory. In searching for source material for his 
history of the West, Theodore Roosevelt found the manuscript of 
these journals in Colonel Durrett’s famous historical library in 
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Louisville, Kentucky. He makes reference to them in the work, 
Winning of the West. ! 

James Smith was born in Virginia in 1757 and died near Co- © 
lumbia in the Miami Country in 1800. His mother, who was of 
Huguenot descent, was the third wife of Thomas Smith, owner of 
a large estate near Richmond. Three sons in this family became 
ministers, two of them belonging to the Baptist denomination, and 
James, like his father, being a member of the Methodist Church. 
James Smith was what was then known as a “Republican 
Methodist.” 

Being a man of means with a large plantation to manage, he 
had no regular charge or circuit, but preached as he had oppor- 
tunity. In his journals he often recorded the fact that he held 
services at different places in the frontier settlements, sometimes 
filling in at the last minute when the expected minister did not 
arrive. 

His first journal, written in 1783, concerns a trip he made to 
Kentucky, accompanied by a half brother, George R. Smith, to visit 
their half brother, George S. Smith. 

The second and third journals are records of trips to the 
Miami Country, made in 1795 and 1797. Although James Smith : 
owned many slaves, he hated slavery. Upon crossing the Ohio 
River on November 15, 1795, and stepping for the first time on _ 
free soil, he recorded in his journal his thoughts about slavery |) 
and his joy that the Northwest Territory was free from that evil. 
On this trip he proceeded north to Hamilton and returned down 
the Great Miami River to its mouth. The land pleased him very 
much, and he wrote: “From Hamilton down the Miami River to 
the Ohio, the Jands exceed description. Indeed this country of all 
others that I ever saw, seems best calculated for earthly happiness.” 
He was quite interested in some mounds along the Miami River and 
in his journal gave a full description of them. He had hoped to see 
John Cleves Symmes before returning home, but was disappointed 
in this. His journey ended December 23, 1795. Near the end of 
the second journal are two discourses, one entitled “Observations 
on the Territory Northwest of the Ohio,” and the other, “Liberty 
and Slavery.” 
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In 1797 James Smith again journeyed to the Miami Country. 
This time he crossed the Ohio River, October 3, 1797, at Augusta, 
and traveled north up Bullskin Creek to Plainfield. From there he 
went northwest to the Little Miami River and then down the river 
to find out about the location of his land. As he had obtained land 
in that area and had considered settling there, he stayed for a while, 
looking over the land and visiting various places of interest. He 
made a trip to Columbia and another one to the new community of 
Waynesville, where he met Francis Baily’s friend, Heighway. In 
his journal he commented on the hardships this man and his com- 
panions had endured on their trip from England. He held several 
preaching services and made trips to Old Chillicothe, to Deerfield 
(now South Lebanon), and to the Scioto River. He visited several 
mounds in the area, going again to see the one on the Great Miami 
River described in his journal of 1795. In this third journal he 
set down a diagram of a mound near the East Fork of the Little 
Miami. As he traveled he filled this record of his journey with 
comments on the fertility of the soil, the beauty of the scenery, and 
the blessing this area enjoyed in its freedom from slavery. In this 
journal, as in the second, his impressions are summed up near the 
end of the account in an article, “Description of the Country North- 
west of the Ohio.” 

After his second trip to the Little Miami Valley, James Smith 
decided to make this area his home. His land was located on 
Caesar’s Creek on the east side of the river in Warren County. 
Before he left Virginia he freed all his slaves, but two of them 
accompanied the family to Ohio. One of these former slaves, “Uncle 
Ned,” later owned a 200-acre farm in Warren County. While the 
Smith family was living temporarily near Columbia, Smith con- 
tracted fever and died in the summer of 1800. His widow and 
children, however, resided for many years on the land he had 
selected for their home. 

In 1810 there was published in Cincinnati a little book that 
attracted much attention. In fact, the author, who had intended 
publishing it for his friends, found he had written a book that 
strangers, especially travelers and scientists, wanted. People who 
were thinking of settling in the West were eager to obtain it as a 
guide to this new western country. This little book was Notices 
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Concerning Cincinnati written by Dr. Daniel Drake. Dr. Drake had 
planned to issue a flora calendar, but finding that the physical 
sciences so overlapped, he prepared a handbook on soil, climate, 
and diseases of Cincinnati and the surrounding area. Temperature 
tables, on which the degrees recorded are those actually reported 
from various sections on the different dates, are included. The book 
contains an article on a new disease that first appeared near Staun- 
ton on the Great Miami River in 1809. It also contains a section 
on the conditions of Cincinnati, in which the social as well as the 
physical structure of the town is discussed. 

As a boy of fifteen Daniel Drake came to Cincinnati in 1800 
to serve as an apprentice to Dr. William Goforth. He was a son 
of the frontier, for his family had moved from Plainfield, New 
Jersey, to Mays Lick, Kentucky, when he was about two years old. 

After serving his apprenticeship, he built up a large practice, 
but found time to carry on research studies in the geology, the 
meteorology, the history, the antiquities, and the diseases of the 
Miami Valley. He was also active in civic affairs in his early life, 
being the chief leader of the community in literary events. 

Urged to enlarge the publication of 1810, which received such 
a surprising reception, he set to work and in 1815 published a much 
larger work, Natural and Statistical View, or Picture of Cincinnati. 
This contains the following divisions: geological and historical 
introductions; physical topography, an interesting account of physi- 
cal characteristics of the valley; civil topography, a detailed de- 
scription of the buildings, institutions, and societies of Cincinnati; 
political topography, the political and judicial organization of the 
Miami Country; medical topography, a discussion of the diseases 
prevalent in the area; antiquities; conclusions; and an appendix 
containing records of the earthquake that had shaken the area a 
short time before, the aurora borealis, and the southwest wind. 

The concluding section contains “Advantages of Cincinnati vs. 
Louisville as ‘Future Metropolis of the Ohio.’ ” Here Dr. Drake 
discussed the advantages of a canal system and suggested the Miami- 
Erie route that was later adopted: 

In this parallelogram of 5503 square miles, there is no spot which is not 


susceptible to cultivation; and by far the greater part is equal to any land 
ie We United States. It only, therefore, required facilities for the exportation 
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of its surplus produce, and the importation of foreign articles, to insure for it 
a very dense population; and such facilities would be afforded by the canal. 
In addition to this, should the difficulties connected with the navigation of 
the Maumee and its branches be removed at the same time, the skins and 
peltry, the fish and perhaps the copper of the north, would reach the Ohio; 
and the cotton, sugar, tobacco and other productions of the South, would pass 
into the Lakes through the same channel.” 


While the idea may not have been original with Dr. Drake, for it 
was a much discussed topic at that period, his biographer, Edward 
D. Mansfield, was unable to find in print any earlier mention of 
this plan for a canal.” 


Dr. Drake was a slow, very accurate worker, and doing the 
research required for such a publication while carrying on a large 
medical practice, meant snatching time when and where he could. 
Since he had started his studies in 1807 he had felt particularly 
handicapped by a lack of education, and he determined to obtain 
his medical degree. He attended the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he was graduated in 1816. 


Upon his return from Philadelphia, he taught at Transylvania 


University, then returned to Cincinnati and helped establish the 
Ohio Medical College and the Commercial Hospital. Due to a 
medical controversy he returned to Transylvania University, but 
after a few years came back to Cincinnati, where he spent most of 
his life. During the remainder of his career he was very busy 
writing, studying, lecturing, and teaching. He was very much 
interested in medical education and in temperance and wrote and 
lectured on those subjects. 


On December 26, 1838, Cincinnati celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of her first permanent settlement. An elaborate program 
was planned with a final meeting at the First Presbyterian Church. 
This was to be a literary exercise, with Dr. Drake as the main 
speaker. On this occasion he gave a three-hour address on the 
history of the Miami Country. His rough notes for this address 
have been found with the Draper Collection at the library of the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin. They were edited and pub- 
lished as Dr. Daniel Drake’s Memoir of the Miami Country, 


® Natural and Statistical View, 231. 


™ Edward D. Mansfield, Memoir of the Life and Services of Daniel Drake (Cin- 
cinnati, 1855), 250. ™ . ‘ 
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1779-1794, Certainly no one was better fitted to make such an 
address. With the same painstaking care that he collected scientific 
information, he set about preparing this speech. 

Included in the Memoir is the complete diary of Israel Lud- 
low’s voyage to the Miami. Ludlow, who surveyed much of the 
Miami Country and helped to start a number of its settlements, 
wrote on his first trip to the land: 

The fertility of the country is such as will afford an easy and wholesome 
sustenance to the inhabitants and the prospects of future opulence, perhaps as 
great as in any country in the world that depends upon the cultivation of land 
for its source of wealth. We cannot expect at present, that agreeable enter- 
tainment that invites the ladies of high rank, or gratifications for the lively 
fancies of youth, but those who are disposed to turn their views forward, and 
are wishing to step out of a competency into imaginary wealth, can without 
doubt find a scene answerable to their most flattering wishes.™ 

This is the Miami Country as it appeared to some of the 
travelers and early settlers who came to its fertile valleys in the 
last half of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN VISITS WITH HIS PEOPLE 


by J. H. CRaMER 


Associate Professor of History, Youngstown College 


The crossroads of America nurtured Abraham Lincoln; they 
were home to him. He spent most of his life in the villages and 
small towns of the Middle West, and the thriving city of Spring- 
field, Illinois, numbered only seven thousand persons in its popu- 
lation during the years in which Lincoln was one of its leading 
citizens. The teeming life of the American city never appealed to 
the man of the prairies; he was more at home among the towns- 
people with whom he had lived. 


Cities played a part in the life of the man, and he appeared 
before more than one large crowd of city people as he traveled 
upon the way to Washington in 1861. He did not feel at home be- 
fore these people, and he voiced his feelings to a guest upon the 
train which was carrying him from Cincinnati to Columbus. The 
fellow traveler was Dr. James Scott, editor of a Republican weekly 
in a small Ohio town, and a politician of local note. He had 
traveled with some fellow members of the state legislature as one 
of a committee to escort the president-elect to Columbus. Lincoln 
and the group were chatting pleasantly upon the incidents of the 
trip, and the reception at Cincinnati was referred to as one of the 
outstanding events in the travels through Illinois, Indiana, and 
Ohio. The “Queen City” of Ohio had a population well in excess 
of 150,000 people, and most of the citizens had gathered to see 
and hear the first president-elect of the newly formed Republican 
party. Pro-southerners had listened to his words with apprehen- 
sion; the German workingmen had applauded his words, and the 
ovation must have pleased and encouraged the distinguished guest. 
It had impressed his fellow travelers, and they asked about his 
reaction to the reception. Editor Scott, who was close at hand, 
observed that in his reply, “the president remarked he had never 
been much in big cities, and city ways came awkward to him, and he 
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did not know but what he appeared awkward to big cities." Many 
newspaper editors and reporters of the period would have written 
“Amen” to this bit of self-appraisal. 

Washington, Chicago, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and New York 
played definite parts in the career of a great American, but Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s America was a rural one, with small villages and 
towns nestled upon rolling prairies. Hodgenville, Little Pigeon 
Creek, Decatur, Danville, New Salem, and Springfield; these were 
the towns in which Abraham Lincoln lived, learned of men and 
things, and laid the foundation of the man who matured into a 
statesman. These were the places that dotted the life of Abraham 
Lincoln; they were the homes of his people. 

In view of his close association with villages and small towns 
(those localities which city dwellers are prone to consider the cross- 
roads of America), it is interesting to notice that Abraham Lincoln’s 
townfolk have received slight consideration in the reports of his 
trip to Washington. A few brief references; casual notice of the 
short sentences of the president-elect; and a word of his departure— 
these comprise the story of rural America in the large city dailies 
of 1861. Indifference to the America which Lincoln knew is not 
strange. O. H. Dutton of the New York Tribune, Henry Villard of 
the New York Herald, and J. Howard, Jr., of the New York Times 
might have an interest in the words spoken in a small town, or in a 
stop there, but such things had little news value for the readers of 
the newspapers in New York City. W. P. Painter of the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer wrote in detail of one or two receptions in the 
small towns, but the columns of the newspapers in the large cities 
were devoted to the more important addresses of the president-elect 
and his visits to the larger cities. The jocular remarks of an Illinois 
giant at Thorntown, Indiana, a flattering word to the ladies of 
Painesville, or a pleasant good morning to the people of Wil- 
loughby could not excite interest among the readers of the daily 
newspapers of New York City and Philadelphia. It might be enter- 
taining news for Clevelanders, but the reporters for the three 
journals of this growing Ohio city gave little space to the visits to 
rural towns. The story is found in the pages of the local press 
where it has lain hidden for over eighty years. 


LS 
2 Western Siar (Lebanon, Ohio), February 21, 1861. 
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The visit of the Civil War president to Cleveland was chron- 
icled in full in each one of the daily newspapers of the city, and 
every journal in the large cities of the nation carried several 
columns upon the reception in the “Forest City.” These accounts 
have been reprinted in Cleveland newspapers of the present day, 
and there are few unknown facts concerning the stop in the present- 
day metropolis of Ohio. The reason why the version of the address 
given by Lincoln as it appears in the pages of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer and the Cleveland Leader is different from that of the other 
city newspapers of the day is one of the few unknown things con- 
cerning Lincoln and the city of Cleveland. Abraham Lincoln in 
Cleveland was of interest to Clevelanders; his words and the visit 
made good news-story material for reporters in Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and New York. The subsequent stops at 
the villages of Euclid, Willoughby, Painesville, and Geneva seem to 
have meant nothing to the readers of the large cities. 

No vast crowd of citizens greeted the president-elect in these 
villages, nor did he utter words of import to rural townspeople who 
had gathered to welcome him. His words meant little to the re- 
porters who traveled with Abraham Lincoln; they held interest only 
for the fellow commoners of the man of the crossroads. They had 
come to see this lanky fellow whom they had helped to place in the 
highest office in the land; they had assembled to hear a word of 
greeting. The brief remarks to which these people listened are 
relatively unimportant, but they reveal the man of the small towns, 
at ease and at home among his people. 

The departure for a visit with the “homefolks” was blessed 
with fair skies and mild weather. The day before, President-elect 
Lincoln had marched in a downpour through the mud of the Cleve- 
land streets. The good weather of February 16 brought a gala 
crowd of Clevelanders to the old depot on the lake front to bid 
Lincoln God speed and farewell. The Lake Shore Railroad had 
provided a special train, and the president’s car was acknowledged 
to be the most palatial coach in which he had ridden since the de- 
parture from Springfield. The veteran engineer of the line, Wil- 
liam Congdon, was at the throttle of the powerful locomotive, the 
“William Case.” Reception committees from Buffalo and Erie 
boarded the train to accompany the president-elect to their respec- 
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tive cities, and only incidentally to suggest that the more juicy 
political plums would prove most palatable to them. A few Cleve- 
land politicians of note, D. K. Cartter, Judge Tilden, Judge Spald- 
ing, and Judge Wilson, rode on to Erie, in the hope that their am- 
bition for federal office might be realized. It is significant to note 
that Cartter was later appointed as chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. It may have been the influence 
of a vote changed to Abraham Lincoln at Chicago; it may have 
been the ability of the man; it may have been the ride to Erie; but 
the three factors combined to help a president-elect remember a 
political debt. 

The last guest boarded the train, and at about nine-thirty in 
the morning, it left upon the trip to Buffalo. The presidential 
special did not pause at the small village of Euclid, upon the out- 
skirts of Cleveland, but crowds of people had gathered along the 
track to fire cannon and cheer the gentleman from Illinois. One 
overzealous citizen, William Hazen, did not tend his firing piece 
with the necessary care, and the first unhappy incident of the trip 
occurred. The Euclid resident lost a hand as he fired a salute in 
honor of the newly elected president. 

The train was behind time, and it sped rapidly toward the town 
of Willoughby. No stop was planned at this Ohio town of 1,700 
people, but it does seem that the cars paused for a minute or two. 
The entire population of the town and surrounding countryside had 
assembled, and it was a happy throng that watched the train draw 
to a stop. Lincoln appeared upon the rear platform of his car, and 
after the cheering people had subsided into silence, he addressed a 
few words to them. The town of Willoughby boasted no newspaper 
in 1861, and the only account of the visit of the president-elect 
appeared in a letter to the weekly paper of the neighboring village 
of Painesville. One Willoughby citizen was rather elated over the 
fact that he had not arisen early in the morning to join the group 
of his townspeople who had traveled to Painesville to swell the 
throng gathered there. He had stayed at home with some of his 


fellow residents and written the following note to the Painesville 
editor: 


To-be-President Lincoln was to stop and speak at Painesville on Saturday 
—that was to day—and some of our most enterprizing citizens went down to 
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hear him, with a view of taking in his dimensions. Well, some of our not- 
so-enterprizing citizens, to the number of six hundred, stayed at home, and 
saw as much and heard more of him. So true is it that “luck is in leisure”. 
Yes, Mr. Editor, “Honest Old Abe” did say “Good morning” to Willoughby, 
and Willoughby said, “God bless you, man of cares, doomed to toss on the 
top billows of these troublous times.” *® 


The letter was signed by an anonymous “Was There” and 
contains the only account of the fact that Abraham Lincoln spoke 
at Willoughby. It is only known that he said “good morning,” and 
only the assertion that the people of the northeastern Ohio village 
heard more of him than those of Painesville permits of any insight 
into the length of his speech. The crowd had listened to the presi- 
dent-elect for a few minutes at best; the locomotive whistle had 
sounded; and the train traveled upon the way to the lake town of 
Painesville. 

The capital of Lake County expected Lincoln, and it had pre- 
pared a reception for him. Upon Friday night a committee of three 
had gone to Cleveland to make the necessary arrangements to re- 
ceive the president-elect. Mayor Wilcox had remained over night to 
accompany the distinguished visitor upon the trip to Painesville. 
Early in the morning of Saturday the 16th, a flagstaff was raised on 
the small depot, from which the Stars and Stripes fluttered in the 
breeze. A stand had been constructed of railroad ties; it was a 
fitting platform, for it was to hold the “rail-splitter” of Illinois. 
As early as nine o’clock the crowd began to assemble at the depot, 
and despite the fact that Painesville was a town of but about 2,000 
people, the crowd numbered from 4,000 to 5,000 persons. The rural 
folk had gathered to meet a man of their soil. The people did not 
mind the wait; the tuneful Painesville Cornet Band was upon hand 
to provide entertainment. 


It was nearing ten o’clock as the presidential train drew toward 
the Painesville depot. The tall gentleman from the neighboring 
state of Illinois alighted with his shorter fellow traveler, Mayor 
Wilcox. Both ascended the rail platform, and the mayor introduced 
Lincoln in a brief speech that must have delighted him. Mayor 
Wilcox had no advice for the “man of cares”; he merely said: 


3 Painesville Telegraph, February 21, 1861. 
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“Fellow Citizens—I have the pleasure of introducing to you, the 
President elect, the Hon. Abraham Lincoln, of Il]linois.’’* 

The people cheered the Honorable Abraham Lincoln loudly, 
and after the noise had died down, the noted speaker responded to 
the introduction of the mayor, in these few appropriate words: 

LADIES and GENTLEMEN—I have stepped out upon this platform that 
I may see you and that you may see me, and in the arrangement I have the 
best of the bargain. The train stops only for a few minutes, so that I have time 
to make but few remarks. We are met by large crowds at almost every ten 
miles, but in few instances where there are so many as here, or where there 
are so many (turning towards them and bowing) good-looking ladies. I can 
only say now that I bid you good morning and farewell.‘ 

He then turned toward the musicians and said, “Let us have 
the better music of the band.” He had made a homely little speech, 
a talk to his friends at the crossroads. He had been jocular Abra- 
ham Lincoln, not the serious man of Indianapolis and Cleveland. 
This fellow who had once been accused of being lacking in those 
little links that make up the gentleman had voiced his gallantry to 
the ladies, and the reporter for the Cleveland Plain Dealer observed 
that the words caused a marked fluttering and preening upon the 
part of the fair ladies of Painesville. He had spoken of the “fair 
ladies” at Newark, Ohio, but it was the first time that he had told a 
crowd that he had the best of the bargain in seeing them. He was 
to use the sentence upon frequent occasion in later speeches in towns 
and cities. The reaction of the ladies is not given in the words of 
the Painesville reporter, but he does note that Lincoln “is a brighter 
and better-looking man than the portraits around the country indi- 
cate.” It is possible that the ladies may have helped to persuade 
their husbands to vote for him in 1864. 

The band struck up a tune, the people rent the air with shouts 
for the “constitution as it is,” and Superintendent Nottingham 
cried “all aboard.” A weary giant of a man, hoarse from too many 
speeches, regained his place in the cars, and the train steamed on 
to Madison. The president-elect had paused for five minutes at 
Painesville. 

Madison was a town of slightly over 2,000 persons, but the cars 
paused for only one minute in this Ohio town. Lincoln appeared 


« Painesville Telegra Febru 21, est. 
Painesville Feleteste oh ficouy 21, 1861 
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upon the platform of his car and spoke only long enough to compli- 
ment the fair ladies in the crowd. He then disappeared into the 
car, and the locomotive sped on to Geneva. 

At this small village upon the shores of Lake Erie, a large 
crowd of seventeen hundred people had gathered at the depot, 
virtually the entire populace of the town. A group of ladies was 
present holding a banner upon which were inscribed the words, “The 
Lord is God.” As the train approached a cannon boomed forth in 
salute. The president-elect stepped out upon the platform, and a 
Dr. Burrows, a Geneva minister, stepped forward to read his pre- 
pared address of welcome to the visitor: 


Abraham Lincoln, the Peoples representative and President: Aided by 
Divine Providence may he guide the Ship of State (now floating among the 
reefs and breakers of Disunion) that she may be brought back to her original 
moorings. The Constitution as it is; the Union as it was; and liberty 
uncompromised.® 


Loud cheering greeted the completion of the reading of the 
speech. It was a flowery effort, much unlike the simple welcome 
of Mayor Wilcox, but Abraham Lincoln responded in a few words 
expressive of his approval of the sentiments voiced by Dr. Burrows. 
Again the crowd applauded and cheered, and an old Geneva resi- 
dent called out, “ ‘Uncle Abe,’ stand firm.” He was “Mr. Lincoln” 
to his friends in Springfield; he was “Uncle Abe” to the old fellow 
in Geneva, a man of the crossroads. 

The crowd continued shouting the praise of the tall guest, the 
locomotive whistle pierced the din, and Abraham Lincoln of IIli- 
nois was on the way to the thriving lake port of Ashtabula. It 
was a busy little town, but it was not the city of 23,000 people that 
it is at present. There were about 1,500 persons in the lake town 
in 1861, and almost all of them went to greet Lincoln. It might 
have been expected that the Republican leader would stop at Ashta- 
bula, for it was close to the home of his former congressional 
messmate, Joshua Reed Giddings. The Ohio abolitionist had been 
fond of the more conservative Illinois congressman, and he had been 
one of the first to send his congratulations upon the election of the 
Illinoisan to the presidency. 

The president might expect to recive a favorable newspaper 


* Ashtabula Weekly Telegraph, March 2, 1861. 
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reception in Ashtabula, for the Ashtabula Sentinel, which was pub- 
lished at nearby Jefferson, was the personal organ of the fiery 
Joshua Giddings. The editorial policy of the paper was directed 
by an able journalistic group, the Howells family. A young son 
of the family had produced one of the early campaign lives of the 
president-elect, and now he was disporting himself in the company 
of an equally youthful editor in their work of editing the Ohio State 
Journal at Columbus. The young men were amusing themselves 
by confusing the citizens of the Ohio capital with editorials which 
did not reveal the exact political stand of the newspaper. A 
Howells-Giddings weekly could be expected to give full attention to 
the visit of the former congressman from Illinois. The Sentinel 
failed to report the brief remarks of the honored guests, but it did 
give a colorful description of the visit, from which an interesting 
view of the reception may be obtained. 

Although the train was not due into the depot until about 
eleven in the morning, as soon as dawn streaked the Ohio sky, the 
people began to travel on foot and upon horseback from the sur- 
rounding countryside. They came from distances as great as thirty 
miles, and by ten o’clock a dense throng of between 3,000 and 4,000 
people was gathered at the station. Shortly before the arrival of 
the presidential train, an empty cattle train of fifteen cars was run 
upon a side switch. It was immediately filled by a crowd of 1,500 
persons which taxed the capacity of the cars. The booming of 
cannon and the brassy voices of trumpets announced the approach 
of the train. As it drew to a stop the tall figure of Mr. Lincoln 
appeared upon the platform of the rear car. The townspeople 
greeted him with three hearty cheers and paused a moment for quiet 
to be restored. He was hoarse from too many speeches, and he 
was barely audible beyond the first few rows of people, but he 
greeted them in these words: “I can only say how do you do, and 
farewell, as my voice, you perceive will warrant nothing more. I 
am happy to see so many pleasant faces around me and to be able 
to greet you as friends.” 

He bowed not ungracefully as he concluded, and turned to 
enter the car. One of the ladies called out that the feminine portion 
of the crowd would like to see Mrs. Lincoln. The president-elect 


—_ 
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turned, smiled down at the ladies, and replied that “he should 
hardly hope to induce her to appear, as he had always found it 
difficult to make her do what she did not want to.” The people 
laughed heartily, and Lincoln joined in the general merriment. 
The Ashtabula reporter made no reference to the reaction of the 
fiery and cultured Mary Todd Lincoln, if she heard the sally of 
humor directed at her. After these last remarks, the crowd surged 
forward, and many sought to shake hands with the weary man. He 
laughingly declined, explaining that his arms were almost shaken 
from his body. The people had been pleased with his visit, and the 
editors of both Ashtabula papers observed that the people, far 
from being disappointed with their side of the bargain, were im- 
pressed with the pleasant smile and the general appearance of the 
man whom they had chosen as president. 


A last cheer from the people, one last strain of music from the 
band, and the salute of the cannon marked the departure of the 
president-elect. The locomotive “William Case,” puffed merrily 
on the way to Conneaut, the last stop in Ohio. It was a small town 
near the Pennsylvania border where about 2,000 people made their 
homes. The town had appointed a committee of reception. At 
about nine o’clock on Friday, February 15, the committee had con- 
sulted the railroad company concerning the probable hour of the 
arrival of the special train. The Conneaut editor wrote that the 
committee had received a telegram from Cleveland, stating that the 
train would pause for a few moments “that the populace might 
have a chance to look at the great man.” 

Conneaut was pleased with the news that it was to see a presi- 
dent-to-be, and early upon Saturday morning, the citizens began to 
decorate the depot for the festive occasion. Other citizens were sent 
out in every direction to inform the people of the visit of Lincoln. 
Bells were rung, flags were waved, and cannon thundered forth the 
notice for the people to assemble. Soon the rural dwellers began 
to come from every direction, and they continued to arrive at the 
station even after the train had departed. At eleven-thirty, when 
the engine drew to a halt before the little Conneaut depot, over 
2,000 men, women, and children were gathered to see the gaunt 
fellow from Illinois. The “downbrake” whistle sounded, the train 


* Lbid. 
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rolled to a stop, and four gentlemen stepped upon the rear platform 
of the last car. One towered above the rest, and as the people saw 
him, they burst forth in wild applause. Men and women jostled 
each other as they surged forward for a better view. Lincoln stood 
silent for a moment. He was hoarse; his voice was nearing a rough 
whisper; but the people had come from distant farms to hear a 
word from him. He had little time for words, but he stepped for- 
ward and said, “I have lost my voice and cannot make a speech, 
but my intentions are good.”* There were many people North and 
South who would have liked an expression of specific intention upon 
his part. The people applauded the announcement of “good inten- 
tions,” and the speaker concluded by thanking them for their kindly 
demonstration. The cars began to move slowly forward through 
aisles of people upon both sides of the track, and Abraham Lincoln 
stood upon the platform bowing to the cheering throngs. At this 
moment, a Captain Appleby of Conneaut called out to him, “Don’t 
give up the ship!” The weary giant called back, “With your aid 
I never will as long as life lasts.”” He was to die just as he piloted 
the ship safely into harbor. 

The trip through the crossroads of Ohio had been completed, 
but it had ended upon a happy note. The editor who had spoken 
of a great man, looked at that man and penned one of the most 
interesting contemporary portraits of Abraham Lincoln. He wrote 
these words for readers of the Conneaut weekly journal, the Con- 
neaut Reporter: 

As we looked at that face, upon which so many eyes are now turned, we 
could not choose but admire the manly features, despite the sometimes repre- 
sentation of ugliness. As he stood there nodding and bowing to the multi- 
tude, we detected the unmistakeable lines of determination, tempered with 
humanity written upon his lineaments. The common portraits and caricatures 
do not express correctly his features. They give, it is true, something of the 
contour, but as a general thing are much too large and are far coarser than 
an inspection of the original proves them to be. Anxiety and care are per- 
ceptible upon his face, but there is nevertheless, a calm, unassuming some- 
thing about it which leads the beholder to hope that he may be the instru- 
ment in the hands of the people, of quieting the troubled waters, and the 


good old ship-of-state may be brought back to her former safe and quiet 
moorings.” 


—- Reporter, February 21, 1861. 
Ww Ibid. 
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The small-town residents of northeastern Ohio had seen and 
heard Abraham Lincoln, and they had been pleased with the man. 
Then he was on his way to the small but thriving city of Erie. The 
cars stopped at the Pennsylvania lake port; Lincoln partook of an 
excellent meal and appeared to address a few words to the citizens 
of Erie. 

From Erie, the train went to the town of Westfield, nestled in 
the rural areas of a great state. It might seem strange that the 
account of Abraham Lincoln and the small towns of northeastern 
Ohio should end in a small New York state village, but two Ohioans 
played an important part in the visit to Westfield. There was little 
reason to stop at the town except for the fact that Lincoln had a 
youthful correspondent in the town. Months before he had quietly 
chuckled over her letter. She had wanted an answer from one of 
his little girls, and, having none, he had replied. She had liked 
the pretty rail border around his picture, but she felt that his face 
could stand improvement. Little wonder that a gaunt fellow with 
a sense of humor told his audiences that he had the better of the 
bargain when they met to see each other. Abraham Lincoln of 
Illinois had come to greet his youthful correspondent from rural 
New York. 

A large crowd gathered at Westfield to greet the president- 
elect, and he hoped the young miss was in it. The metropolitan 
dailies gave slight attention to one of the most colorful meetings 
upon the trip. Many years later Mrs. Grace Billings made the story 
known to the public, but she seems to have been unaware of an 
account by a Cleveland reporter which had introduced her to the 
people in the critical days of February 1861. The letter which she 
wrote to a busy nominee was not made public until the 1930’s, but 
part of the contents had been given in the columns of a Cleveland 
daily as early as 1861. The Cleveland reporter noticed that a large 
banner uttered words of welcome to Lincoln and that the shouts 
of the citizens greeted him as he stepped upon the platform of his 
special car. He made some complimentary remarks upon New 
York state and the fair ladies of Westfield, and concluded with the 
following sentences: ° 


During the campaign last Fall I received a letter from this place—and a 
very pretty letter it was, too. It was written by a young girl, whose name if 
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he remembered rightly, was Bedell—Among other things in that letter was a 
recommendation that I should let my whiskers grow, as it would improve my 
appearance. It was partly from that suggestion that I have done so. If that 
young lady is in this crowd I should like very much to see her.” 


Little Miss Bedell was pointed out by a number of bystanders, 
and she walked forward to meet the man who had been as consider- 
ate of a letter from a child as of one from a noted political leader. 
Some accounts assert that the president-elect greeted her with hearty 
kisses, but the letters of Mrs. Billings do not corroborate such state- 
ments. One other reporter upon the special train wrote a detailed 
account of the meeting with Miss Bedell, and he was the only news- 
paperman, with the exception of the correspondent for the Cleveland 
Herald, to copy down the words spoken by Lincoln. The man was 
William P. Painter of the Philadelphia Inquirer, and he erred in 
calling Miss Bedell by the name of Barlly. A Cleveland newspaper- 
man and Abraham Lincoln made Miss Bedell known to the nation 
upon February 16, 1861, but most of the widely circulated dailies 
of the day ignored the incident. Most of them contented themselves 
with a reference to Miss Bedell as an attractive young woman, and 
portrayed the president-elect as a man who enjoyed saluting beauti- 
ful young ladies with a kiss. Only one paper tried to picture the 
young lady as she was; the correspondent for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer wrote that the Westfield miss was twelve years of age, a 
disillusioning report for those who pictured Mr. Lincoln as a ro- 
mantic Lochinvar from out of IIlinois. 


The words which Abraham Lincoln spoke at the crossroads 
were not significant, nor had he intended them to be. He had 
neither the inclination nor the time to make important speeches in 
the small towns. The addresses in the cities were serious in tone, 
but, with one or two exceptions, they were composed with the pur- 
pose of saying a few things to the people without disclosing any 
definite policy. The brief speeches and remarks to the crowds in 
the small towns were just what Abraham Lincoln intended they 
should be, words of greeting and farewell, nothing more. The 
commoner from Springfield had merely desired to visit with his 
people, not to discuss national problems with them. 


The crowds in the small towns and the activities and words of 





4 Cleveland Herald, February 18, 1861. 
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the president-elect in the rural places did not make good news copy 
for the metropolitan press. The crossroads meant little to the city 
readers, but they were important to Abraham Lincoln. They were 
the homes of the people who had started him upon a political 
career; they were the part of America he knew and had grown up 
in. He had joked with these rural folk; he had greeted them with 
pleasantries; but here and there a sentence stood forth. There was 
the courageous reply to Captain Appleby, “With your aid I never 
will as long as life lasts.” The government of, by, and for the 
people would survive as long as it had men of the courage and 
vision of Abraham Lincoln and men of the small towns and great 
cities helping their leaders to preserve a nation dedicated to a free 
people. 

Abraham Lincoln never forgot the crossroads; they had nur- 
tured him. America cannot ignore them, for it was the small towns 
like Willoughby, Painesville, Ashtabula, Conneaut, and Westfield 
which produced the greatest figure of the American crossroads— 
Abraham Lincoln. 





THE AMERICAN VETERANS OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
AND 
THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


by Georce T. TRIAL 
National Historian, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States 


The oldest and largest organization in this country comprised 
solely of overseas ex-servicemen grew out of events in Columbus, 
Ohio. That organization is the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the ~ 
United States, often identified as the V.F.W. The nearly 2,000,000 
members of the V.F.W. are all campaign-medal men, who have 
served in the United States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard outside the continental boundaries of this nation. They 
represent action in combat areas of the Spanish-American War, 
World Wars I and II, and many other campaigns and expeditions 
in which the United States has participated. 

The very beginning of this “overseas fighting men’s organiza- 
tion” is traced to the ideals and initiative of a young man named 
James Romanis who, in 1899, had just returned home from the 
Cuban campaign and was discharged, as a private, from the 17th 
United States Infantry Regiment. Back in civilian life Romanis 
gained employment in a pharmacy outside Columbus Barracks, now 
known as Fort Hayes, at Columbus, Ohio. Romanis was only in 
his early twenties, but he possessed certain qualities which have 
much to do with this story. He was an idealist and a thinker with 
initiative and great compassion for his fellow men. 

Day after day Romanis watched many men enter the pharmacy 
in which he was employed. Like himself they had been recently 
discharged from the army. They were suffering with tropical fever 
and sought medicine with which to treat themselves. The worry 
about health was their burden alone because, in 1899, our govern- 
ment had not yet instituted adequate hospitalization for its war 
veterans. Such services were not to be established until 1922— 
nearly a quarter century later. 


79 
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Romanis was thinking as he saw these men treating themselves 
with the only medicines they could procure. He saw that most of 
them were unable to work, and thus unable to support themselves 
as a consequence of their service in defense of their country. He 
saw them going to the poorhouse broken in spirit, pocketbook, and 
body. He knew that most of them were dying in squalor. The 
situation was deplorable. Romanis realized that something should 
be done about such conditions, and as he weighed the problem an 
idea, which might be the answer, gradually developed in his mind. 


Finally Romanis thought he had the solution. He described 
it to some of his comrades and close friends. Why, he asked, 
wouldn’t there be a possibility of doing something constructive 
toward remedial measures through an association of all the veterans 
who had served in the 17th infantry regiment? These men had 
been comrades in arms, why shouldn’t they stick together as com- 
rades in peace for the benefit of one another? The suggestion 
impressed several veterans favorably. They agreed to hold a meet- 


ing for further discussion of the idea on Friday night, September 
29, 1899." 


The meeting on the evening of September 29th was held in the 
tailoring establishment of Francis Dubiel, 286 Main Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. It was there that Romanis’ thoughts were developed 
into reality. The men who had returned from the Spanish-American 
War organized what they later called “The American Veterans of 
Foreign Service.” 


Dubiel was chosen temporary chairman and James Romanis, 
secretary. Other veterans attending that first meeting included 
James C. Putnam, George Kelly, Bert J. DuRant, Walker Wadding- 
ton, John Malloy, Oscar S. Brookins, Charles Click, John H. Clark, 
David Brown, George Beeckman, and Andrew S. Grant. Toward 
the close of the session another veteran, Simon Heiman, brother- 
in-law of Dubiel, arrived. Heiman had served with the 4th Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry in Puerto Rico. 


1A Columbus, Ohio, newspaper carried the following announcement: “Seventeenth 

Vets. Will Form an Association Friday Night. ‘There will be a meeting of the ex- 

members of the Seventeenth Infantry at 286 East Main Street, Friday evening, at 9 

Pp.m., standard time, for the purpose of effecting an organization. It is to the interest 

of all old Seventeenth men to be present at this meeting. As an association for mutual 

ag hy getting pension claims, etc., is to be formed.” Columbus Dispatch, September 
" a 
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Both DuRant and Dubiel urged that membership in the pro- 
spective organization include all veterans of the Spanish-American 
War who had served on foreign soil, rather than be restricted to men 
of the 17th infantry. This suggestion was unanimously approved. 
A committee consisting of James C. Putnam, Bert J. DuRant, and 
George Kelly was appointed to draft a constitution and to select an 
appropriate name for the new organization. 

The second meeting of the group of veterans took place Satur- 
day evening, October 7, 1899, at the same place, the Dubiel tailor- 
ing shop. The committee chosen to select a name for the new organ- 
ization reported as their choice “American Veterans of Foreign 
Service.” This name met with favor in that all had had military 
service in a foreign land. Also at the second meeting James C. 
Putnam submitted a written constitution which was adopted by the 
assembled group.’ Permanent officers were elected for the ensuing 
year. They were: president, James C. Putnam; vice presidents 
George Kelly and Bert J. DuRant; secretary, James Romanis; treas 
urer, Francis Dubiel; chaplain, David Brown; trustees, John H 
Clark, John Malloy, and Oscar S. Brookins; sergeants-at-arms 
Walker Waddington and Andrew S. Grant. Five of these newl 
elected officers incorporated the organization on October 10, 189¢ 
under the laws of Ohio. 

James Romanis wanted the American Veterans of Foreig 
Service to become the organization of all overseas veterans of tk 
recent war with Spain. He designed a membership-at-large metho 
of enlisting members in every section of the country. He carrie 
on widespread correspondence with all men who were former mer 
bers of the armed forces. In order to further stimulate the growt 
of the organization, provisions were approved for subordinate unit 
which were to have the semimilitary designation of “Camps. 
Aside from the men who had been elected as national officers, 
local unit was founded in Columbus and called Headquarters Canq 
Number 1. 

During the next three months some of the national officers re 
signed because business affairs kept them out of active participatia 
in organization affairs. On December 1, 1899, Major Will S. Whit 

*For a copy of the constitution see, Constitution and By-Laws of the Americ 


Veterans of Foreign Service Officially Adopted at Cincinnati, Ohi 7 
(Philadelphia, [1906}). fficially Adopted at Cincinnati, Ohio, September 1, 1 
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of Columbus was elected national president replacing James C. 
Putnam. White served in this capacity until October 1902. 

After the initial months of getting started in late 1899, the 
new veterans’ organization became stabilized and grew in numbers. 
The designation of subordinate units was changed from camp num- 
bers to names of popular military leaders of that day. Headquarters 
Camp Number 1 of Columbus became Camp Henry W. Lawton.’ 

As it grew, the American Veterans of Foreign Service became 
increasingly active. Its members officiated at funerals of departed 
comrades’ and sponsored civic activities, especially those having 
military aspects. They participated in an official welcome to 
Admiral Dewey when he visited Columbus,” and took an active part 
in Memorial Day exercises’ and in Independence Day celebrations.’ 

With the organization firmly established, annual conventions 
were held. On these occasions the assembled delegates represented 
subordinate units, or camps, located in many parts of the country. 
They elected national officers and transacted the business of the 
organization. A list of annual conventions from the first through 
1912 follows: 


YEAR Date PLACE OF CONVENTION ELECTED PRESIDENT 
1899 December 1 ..Columbus, Ohio ...............Will S. White 
of Columbus, Ohio 
1901 October 15 ~.Columbus, Ohio ..............Will S. White 
of Columbus, Ohio 
1902 October 7 and 
D cnenin Columbus, Ohio ..............James Romanis 
of Columbus, Ohio 
1903 October 11 
and 12 .......Washington Court House, 
Ohio James Romanis 
of Columbus, Ohio 
1904 September 11 
and 12 .......Cincinnati, Ohio ..............James Romanis 
of Columbus, Ohio 


* A meeting of this camp was announced as follows: “Foreign Veterans’ Meeting. 
At the Meeting of Lawton camp, American Veterans of Foreign ice, held at their 
rooms, corner Third and Mound streets, last evening, it was decided to offer a series 
of entertainments during the winter... . 

Preparations are under way for the formation of an auxiliary similar to that of 
the Women’s Relief corps. A committee was appointed to draft suitable resolutions 
to Mrs. Lawton for the use of her hero husband’s name for the camp.” Columbus 
Press-Post, July 24, 1900. 

«Columbus Dispatch, November 16, 1902. 

5 Columbus Press-Post, March 27, 1900. 

* Columbus Dispatch, May 30, 1903. 

™ Columbus Dispatch, July 2, 1903. 
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Date Pace or ConveNTION ELEcTED PRESIDENT 
September 13, 
14 and 15...Altoona, Pa. —...........Herbert O. Kelley 


of Altoona, Pa. 
August 31 and 


September 1Cincinnati, Ohio .. Charles R. Deveraux 
, of Cincinnati, Ohio 
September 12, 
13 and 14...Jamestown Exposition, 
Norfolk, Virginia ~......David T. Nevin 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 
September 7, 


8, 9 and 10..Lebanon, Pa. ........... wee). Alfred Judge 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 
August 10, 11, 
12 and 13..Pittsburgh, Pa. -............. J. Alfred Judge 


of Philadelphia, Pa. 
September 19, 


20 and 21..Jersey City, N. J Robert G. Woodside 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

August 22, 23, 
and 24 ......Buffalo, New York.............Robert G. Woodside 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

August 26, 27, 
and 28 ........Philadelphia, Pa, ..............Robert G. Woodside 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


These national conventions grew in attendance as well as in 
importance. During the early years, only delegates, national officers, 
and any members that so desired attended. At first the conventions 
were mainly social gatherings, where tales about war experiences 
were exchanged and organizational business discussed. Later, how- 
ever, speakers of national importance attended. Usually they were 
military leaders.” 

Through the years the pattern of the national conventions was 
much the same. There were greetings from city or state officials, 
then business sessions, conducted sight-seeing trips, a parade, elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing year, selection of the next convention 
~ and then adjournment. Evenings spent at “smokers” or “camp- 
fire " gave the veterans opportunity to “swap” their wartime ex- 
ne Hi Aside from any outstanding or famous persons speak- 


ey gg ome the akers at the Pittsburgh convention in 1909 were Lieut. 
i. oe Maj 


M. Young and Maj. Gen. Fred Grant. Pittsburgh Post, August 12 and 13, 
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ing at a convention, the high point of each annual meeting was the 
parade. Probably the most pompous public procession during the 
life of the organization took place in Philadelphia during the 
convention of 1912.” 

While in attendance at the national conventions many of the 
delegates lived in tents, erected for the visitors." This practice was 
a carry-over from the Grand Army of the Republic national en- 
campments. 

One of the main objectives of the American Veterans of For- 
eign Service was to “assist worthy comrades.’”” The following news 
item from the Columbus Dispatch, April 17, 1901, will attest to the 
start of such acts. 


PRIVATE HALL 
WRITES A LETTER TO LAWTON CAMP, V. F. S 


Thanking Them for Their Kindness—Was 
Rescued From the Poor House. 


Myron B. Hall, the 17th U.S.I. soldier whom Lawton camp, A.V.F.S., 
got transferred from the poorhouse to comfortable quarters at the Sandusky 


S. & S. home, has written the following letter to national president, Major 
Will S. White: 


Sandusky, O., April 15, 1901. 
Mr. Will White: hs Ss A 


Dear Comrade—I thought I would wait until I was settled befcre 
writing. { was transferred to a cottage to-day. The grounds on which the 
home is built are beautiful, as far as I have seen and I like it very well. 

Everything is neat and clean, there is plenty to eat and good medical 
attendance. 

Tell Mrs. White that the syrup she made for me is helping my cough, 
it is not near so bad. I wish to thank you and also my comrades of the 
lodge for what they have done for me and as soon as I can will reimburse 
them. You do not know how much good that did me, and I appreciate it, 
and in the future I shall do all I can for the benefit of the lodge. 

1 am getting along nicely, but I do not know what to do about that 
pension of mine. 

1 wish you would see if it cannot be pushed. 

Yours truly, 
MYRON B. HALL 


Soldiers’ Home, Sandusky, oO. 
(Cameron Cottage.) 


Private Hall is the soldier who fought at San Juan Hill, slept out in the 
tropical swamps until his lungs were affected and then came home to die in 
the poor house. 


® Buffalo Express, August 20, 1911. 

” Kvening Bulletin (Philadelphia), August 28, 1912. 
1 Pittsburgh Post, August 10, 1909. 

% Constitution and By-Laws, Article I. 
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He was rescued by the comrades of Lawton camp, and was sent to the 
Sandusky home. He is after a pension, to which he is entitled, but has not 
as yet secured it. 

Another item appearing in the Columbus Dispatch, May 14, 
1901, read: “Camp Lawton. ...C. F. Brown, a member of the 
Fourth O.V.I. in Porto Rico, was reported as being in serious cir- 
cumstances and a liberal appropriation from the camp’s treasury 
was allowed for his benefit.” 

The American Veterans of Foreign Service expanded its interest 
in local and individual welfare activities to policies of national 
scope. At the organization’s 1903 national convention the need for 
increased veterans’ pension and retirement benefits was discussed. 
Reflecting this interest, the Columbus Dispatch of October 11, 1903, 
published an item which said: “Foreign Service . . . Retirement 
Bill. Monday afternoon a new legislative committee will be ap- 
pointed. The convention will favor more liberal pension laws and 
will no doubt take up the 25 year retirement bill with a great deal 
of energy.” Another item from the Columbus Dispatch of October 
13, 1903, read as follows: “Prepare Pension Bill. The committee 
on legislation was directed to prepare a pension bill for foreign 
service veterans and present it to the next session of Congress.” 

The legislative committee mentioned above was further ex- 
plained by the following in the Columbus Dispatch of October 18, 
1903: 


In the convention held at Washington Court House, Ohio, October 11th and 
12th, upon recommendation of the president, all matters pertaining to legis- 
lation will be placed in the hands of a committee appointed for the purpose. 
This committee has been named as follows: George Kelly, Columbus, Ohio; 
J. B. Davie, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Samuel J. Browning, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; James M. Young, Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles A. Jones, Cheyenne, 
Wyoming; Edwin C. Johnson, Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Lynn F. Smithers, 
Washington Court House, Ohio; William H. Hamilton, Denver, Colorado; 
Daniel McKenzie, Columbus, Ohio; and James Lee, Marysville, Ohio. 


This legislative committee was instructed to correspond with 
members of congress, indicating the support they were giving legis- 
lation for the welfare of war veterans. 


At the 1907 national convention in Norfolk, Virginia, a reso- 
lution was passed which was reported in the Virginian-Pilot, issue 
of Friday, September 13: “The American Veterans of Foreign 
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Service . . . adopted a resolution petitioning congress to again 
authorize the ‘much abused canteen’ at the army posts.” The resolu- 
tion was as follows: 

Resolved, That we, the American Veterans of Foreign Service, do hereby 
address and pray that Congress will restore in the army of the United States 
the much abused canteen and thereby secure for the soldiery of the country the 
morality and freedom from the vice which lurks about and has been insiduously 
ruining its character in the low taverns and brothels which infest the near 
vicinity of army posts. . .. The Veterans adopted another resolution pro- 
viding that all stationery used by the organization shall bear the union label. 

In Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, during October 1901, several 
former members of the 10th Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, a 
unit that had been in the Philippines during the war with Spain, 
met and organized the “Philippine War Veterans.” By coincidence 
this group changed its name in 1902 to “Foreign Service Veterans.” 

While the American Veterans of Foreign Service were having 
their national convention in Cincinnati in 1905, a member of the 
Foreign Service Veterans, George Metzger, of Pittsburgh, attended 
as a visitor. He invited the A.V.F.S. national officers to visit the 
Foreign Service Veterans’ convention the following week in 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania. Acting upon this invitation, the Cincin- 
nati convention voted to send its national commander, James 
Romanis, as a representative empowered to arrange any feasible 
adjustment between the two organizations. 

Romanis visited the younger veteran group and suggested to 
Captain Robert S. Hansbury, its presiding officer, that the Foreign 
Service Veterans adopt the insignia of the American Veterans of 
Foreign Service. Also, he recommended that each organization 
retain its current government for the ensuing year and that they 
meet jointly, arrange terms of amalgamation, and elect one set of 
oficers. This suggestion was adopted by the Foreign Service Vet- 
erans’ convention, and the lapel button of the older Columbus 
organization at once became the insignia of both organizations. 

Returning to Columbus, James Romanis established the first 
monthly publication of the American Veterans of Foreign Service 
organization entitled, “The American Veterans of Foreign Service.” 
The purpose of that move was to promote a spirit of good will 
between the two veteran groups during the interim preceding their 
combined conventions the following year. 
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The joint convention of the two organizations was held at 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, September 13-16, 1905. The two groups 
merged, and Herbert O. Kelley of Altoona was elected commander."* 
Up to this time the preponderance of national officers had always 
come from Columbus, Ohio, but the merger resulted in men from 
other cities being selected as leaders. Also, the headquarters control 
of the organization’s activities was transferred subsequently to Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia. 

During the convention at Lebanon, Pennsylvania, in 1908, and 
again at Pittsburgh in 1909, there was discussion of merging the 
American Veterans of Foreign Service with still another ex-service- 
men’s group that had been founded in Denver, Colorado.“ This 
finally came about in 1913, when the American Veterans of Foreign 
Service accepted an invitation to meet in Denver with the “Society 
of the Army of the Philippines,” a group composed entirely of men 
who had served with various units of the 8th army corps in the 
Philippines and in the Philippine Insurrection. The new organiza- 
tion adopted as its name “The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States.” This was officially done at the national encampment 
held in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, September 14-17, 1914. 

That is the organization as constituted today. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States represents, as did the original 
organizers in 1899, men whose official discharge papers from the 
government credit them with foreign military service in American 
armed forces. Membership in the V.F.W. is limited to men in that 
category by a congressional charter and by the organization’s con- 
stitution, which reads as follows: 

Any officer or enlisted man, or any honorably discharged officer or en- 
listed man, who has served or may serve in the Army, Navy or Marine Corps 
of the United States of America in any foreign war, insurrection or expedition 
which service shall be governed by the issuance of a campaign badge by the 
United States of America shall be eligible to active membership. 

The objects of the V.F.W., described in article I of the consti- 
tution, are “fraternal, patriotic, historical and educational; to pre- 
serve and strengthen comradeship among its neighbors; to assist 
worthy comrades; to perpetuate the memory and history of our 
dead, and to assist the widows and orphans; to maintain true 


13 Pittsburgh Post, September 15, 1905. 
% Lebanon Daily News, September 10, 1908; Pittsburgh Post, August 13, 1909. 
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allegiance to the government of the United States of America; and 
fidelity to its Constitution and laws; to foster true patriotism; to 
maintain and extend the institutions of American freedom; and to 
preserve and defend the United States from all her enemies whom- 
soever.” 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has selected as its official in- 
signia the Cross of Malta. Originally that was the emblem of the 
Knights of St. John, or the Crusaders, who campaigned against the 
Saracens in the Middle East several hundred years ago for the con- 
quest of Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulcher. The Cross of Malta, 
signifying the eight beatitudes presented in the Sermon on the 
Mount, is described by Veterans of Foreign Wars members as ex- 
pressive of the tolerance, loyalty, and service for which the modern 
fighting men strive. 

Those are the broad aims of the V.F.W. today, but they are not 
expressed in mere words. Members of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have always regarded their pledges in their constitution and 
those represented by the Cross of Malta as obligations to be ful- 
filled. As a consequence, the working machinery with which the 
V.F.W. operates today is far more complex than that of 1899, 1905, 
or 1914. 

Today’s members of the V.F.W. include veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; the Chinese Boxer Rebellion; the Philip- 
pine Insurrection; the Cuban Pacification; World War I; various 
armed campaigns and expeditions such as the Haitian campaign of 
1919-20; the Yangtze River campaigns of 1926-27 and 1930-32; 
the Nicaraguan campaign of 1933; and soldiers, sailors, marines, 
and coast guard men with campaign-ribbon service in World War II. 
In the list of members of the V.F.W. are names of prominent lead- 
ers in military, governmental, and business circles. President Harry 
S. Truman, General Dwight Eisenhower, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, Lt. Gen. Omar Bradley, and many leaders in congress, in- 
dustry, labor, education, religion, and other fields belong to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

There are now nearly 10,000 local units of the V.F.W. The 
are called “Posts,” rather than camps. These community units at 
scattered through the 48 states, the District of Columbia, the Canal 
Zone, Hawaii, and Alaska. They are controlled by “Departments” 
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(on the state level) and by the national organization. All programs, 
policies, and fiscal activities of the organization are coordinated 
through V.F.W. national headquarters in Washington, D. C., and 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

National headquarters in Kansas City is the administrative 
spoke of the V.F.W. Its duties are to maintain membership and 
financial records and to serve as a supply center. Its departments 
include the extension division, Americanism section, youth activities, 
the historical and archives section, headquarters for the buddy 
poppy sale, in addition to the editorial offices of Foreign Service, 
the official magazine. In Washington, D. C., are V.F.W. 
offices dealing with legislation, veterans’ rehabilitation, and educa- 
tion and information, as well as the national publicity and radio 
section. 

A national legislative representative, assisted by a national 
legislative committee, sponsors bills to be introduced in congress, 
represents the V.F.W. at congressional committee hearings, and 
keeps V.F.W. local and state units informed as to the status of 
veteran welfare legislation. The following persons have served in 
the capacity of full-time legislative representatives in Washington, 
D. C.: Edwin S. Bettelheim, Jr., (May 1921-1930) of Washington, 
D. C., presently adjutant general of the Military Order of World 
Wars; Lecil S. Ray (August 1931-October 1933) of Washington, 
D. C., a retired disabled army officer, who formerly served as claims 
and service officer for the Disabled Emergency Officers’ organiza- 
tion; George K. Brobeck (October 1933-1936), formerly personnel 
director for the highway department of Minnesota; Millard S. Rice 
(1936-1940), presently employed by the Disabled American Vet- 
erans in Washington, D. C.; Omar B. Ketchum (1940- ), for- 
merly mayor of Topeka, Kansas, for four years. 

For many years following its inception as an active depart- 
ment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the national legislative serv- 
ice concerned itself mainly with legislation geared to the needs 
and desires of the veterans as a special group. This approach was 
based on the resolutions adopted at successive national encamp- 
ments, which operated within a limited zone of activity. However, 
World War II, in addition to bringing more than one million 
younger veterans into the organization, presented new dynamics of 
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thought, which were promptly manifested in encampment resolu- 
tions concerning a broader field of legislative objectives. 

Consequently, beginning with the second session of the 79th 
congress and carrying through the 80th congress, the national legis- 
lative service, besides presenting a broad, comprehensive program 
of veterans’ legislative objectives, also pressed for fulfillment of its 
policies in the fields of housing, employment, education, national 
security, immigration, agriculture, taxation, social security, military 
and naval justice, armed service unification, atomic energy, surplus 
property disposal, alien property, and foreign affairs. 

Although many of these fields of activity concerned immediate 
veterans’ benefits, there was manifested a pronounced recognition 
that the veteran was primarily a citizen, whose needs and problems 
were related to all men, women, and children of this country. True, 
the activity in each field was restricted to the “veterans’ angle,” but 
the widening approach to the veteran’s interests is significant. Since 
the close of World War II, the legislative section, formerly com- 
posed of a director only, has been expanded to include a director, 
an assistant director, and two legislative assistants. 

Under direction of the V.F.W. National Rehabilitation Service 
in Washington, thousands of claims are handled annually in behalf 
of disabled veterans. This section is staffed with medical, legal, and 
claims experts, who provide free assistance to all members. The 
assistance includes technical advice regarding government insur- 
ance, burial allowances, hospitalization, vocational training, educa- 
tional aid, pensions, and compensation. Claims are presented by 
the V.F.W. before the Veterans Administration without cost to the 
veteran. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars today recognizes that education 
is the fundamental responsibility of any nation or society. And, 
just as it is true that a society creates its schools, so it is equally 
true that the schools are instrumental in molding society. With that 
clearly in mind, members of the V.F.W. sponsor many educational 
projects on national, statewide, and community levels. Such pro- 
grams keep the men who have fought for military victories directly 
in step with all educational leaders and groups interested in 
strengthening public appreciation of better schools and colleges— 
for the benefit of veterans and non-veterans alike. The Veterans 
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of Foreign Wars has definitely stepped into the field of education 
insofar as general campaigning for better education is concerned. 

As a leader not only in veterans’ affairs but in community and 
civic activities, the Veterans of Foreign Wars’ organization is 
alarmed by the large amounts of money spent annually to combat 
crime in comparison with the amount expended on education— 
almost eight times as much for curbing crime as for educating 
future citizens. Merely a 14 per cent reduction in crime would pay 
for all the costs of education throughout the country. 

The overseas veterans believe that education of the masses is 
more essential in a democracy than in any other form of govern- 
ment, because only an.enlightened people are capable of governing 
themselves. Therefore, democracy places a great responsibility on 
the schools to produce the kind of individual who can think 
logically, analyze critically, and act intelligently in the interests 
of the nation as a whole. The V.F.W. accepts its responsibilities of 
leadership by presenting an educational program which is more 
than lip service to the ideals of democratic education. 

That same interest in public welfare also is expressed through 
a wide variety of projects sponsored by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars’ National Department of Americanism. Generally speaking 
“Americanism” connotes patriotism. The V.F.W. Department of 
Americanism and hundreds of state and post chairmen strive to 
increase public interest in patriotic activities throughout the year. 
But the V.F.W. goes even further to make Americanism the vehicle 
for development of national and community welfare. 

On the national level the director of Americanism acts in a 
liaison capacity between many “outside” sources of patriotic inter- 
ests and activities and the V.F.W. units. Efforts of the national and 
state directors are primarily for stimulation of Americanism in- 
terests on the community level, because through direct contact 
between posts and the public the most valuable achievements are 
realized. 

Through its Americanism channels the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars encourages and rewards better ciiizenship, sponsors and sup- 
ports community welfare projects, combats subversive influences, 
develops stronger appreciation of American history and ideals in 
public schools, dramatizes and emphasizes the importance of 
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patriotic-historical holidays, and builds in the minds of young and 
old alike a clearer understanding of democracy—the “American 
way of life’—as represented by the American Declaration of In- 
dependence and the constitution. It was through the initiative of 
the V.F.W. that the “Star Spangled Banner” became this nation’s 
anthem. Congress adopted that song, written. by Francis Scott Key, 
following a nationwide V.F.W. campaign terminating in 1933. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars’ efforts to enhance the welfare of 
ex-servicemen and public alike extends to the youth of the nation. 
The men who served on battlefields to retain the advantages of 
democracy and the American way of life are activating those in- 
terests during times of peace. Through the national department of 
athletics and recreation the V.F.W. has inaugurated character- 
building projects for American youngsters. These include national 
softball and marble tournaments. The organization has sponsored 
hundreds of Boy Scout troops and sons of V.F.W. units. Such 
projects impress upon youth healthy, active appreciation of good 
citizenship and a more substantial interpretation of Americanism. 

Another major achievement of the organization is the Veterans 
ef Foreign Wars’ National Home for orphans and widows of mem- 
bers, at Eaton Rapids, Michigan. This is one of the nation’s most 
unusual philanthropic projects. The home comprises 22 family-size 
houses, in each of which lives a group of children under the care 
of a house mother. It occupies a 640-acre farm on which are dairy 
buildings, a hospital, a community center, playgrounds, orchards, 
and grain fields. Education, food, clothing, constructive play, physi- 
cal welfare—all the essentials to well-rounded American youth— 
are provided the boys and girls who have been left without a home 
upon the death of their parents. 

The foregoing has been the story of the founding and the 
struggle for strength of one of the nation’s veterans’ organizations. 
Little did those original thirteen men, meeting in Dubiel’s shop in 
Columbus, realize they were founding an organization destined, 
some fifty years later, to contain over a million men who had served 
on foreign soil and in hostile waters and air. 

In addition, this paper attempts to outline the services a veter- 
ans’ organization provides for a segment of our society not cared 
for elsewhere. The American Veterans of Foreign Service was 
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organized to provide a personal link between the individual veteran 
and governmental agencies. This is still the basic purpose of this 
veterans’ organization today. 





HISTORICAL NEWS 


Historical Societies 


CLARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Orton G. Rust, President 


Mr. Arthur Altick, the former curator of the society, who died 
recently, has been succeeded by William F. Lohnes. The position 
of secretary, which Mr. Altick also held, has not yet been filled. 

The society has published some reminiscences of early pioneers 
as the first volume of a series entitled Yesteryear in Clark County. 
The reminiscences are of the period 1810 to 1860. They cover a 
variety of subjects including stage-coaching, wages, apprenticeships, 
prices, schools, law, religion, politics, living conditions, game, and 
temperance. The society is obtaining a microfilm copy of the Simon 
Kenton papers in the Draper Collection at the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. 


DAYTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Roy G. Fitzgerald, President 

The officers of the Dayton society are now the same as those 
of the Montgomery County Historical Society. The present officers 
are Roy G. Fitzgerald, president; Eugene G. Kennedy, first vice 
president; George W. Miller, second vice president; and A. A. 
Keiser, secretary-treasurer. 


DELAWARE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Wilbur Main, President 


The Marlborough Historical Society has now merged with the 
newly organized Delaware County Historical Society. It is continu- 
ing its efforts for a local museum. 


THE HAYES MEMORIAL LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 
Watt Marchman, Director of Research 
The 125th anniversary of the birth of Rutherford B. Hayes, in 
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Delaware, Ohio, in 1822, was observed by the opening to the public 
of a special biographical exhibit of the 19th president of the United 
States last October 4, in the Hayes Memorial Museum. The exhibit, 
on display for several weeks, illustrated the ancestry anc parentage 
of President Hayes; the schools and colleges he attended; his early 
legal career and his military service in the Civil War; his political 
life as the city solicitor of Cincinnati, as a congressman, as a gov- 
ernor of Ohio for three terms, and as the president of the United 
States between 1877 and 1881; and his life as a private citizen out 
of politics, devoting his energy and time in the pursuit of his many 
public interests, including education and reform. 

The Hayes Memorial Library has in preparation certain source 
volumes of the letters, speeches, and other writings of Rutherford 
B. Hayes, and the library welcomes the cooperation of librarians, 
historians, and others in locating all letters and documents written 
by R. B. Hayes, originals or copies, in public or private deposi- 
tories. 

Among the several research projects now under way at the 
Hayes Memorial Library by graduate students are: certain contribu- 
tions of Rutherford B. Hayes to reform; the legal career of Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes; the addresses and speeches of Rutherford B. Hayes; 
the life of William Henry Smith and his influence on the Re- 
publican party in Ohio; and a few studies in the local history of the 
Sandusky River region. 

Since last October, the manuscript collections of the Hayes 
Memorial Library have received the following additions: Two 
letters written by William Walker, dated at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
March 21, 1821, and April 25, 1824, addressed to the Rev. J. B. 
Finley, co-founder with John Stewart of the Methodist Wyandott 
Mission at Upper Sandusky; a manuscript copy of an address to 
the Indians at Upper Sandusky, dated August 16, 1820, in the hand- 
writing of, and signed by, Cornelius Springer, secretary of the 
Methodist Conference, and also signed by R. R. Roberts, bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church; 19 photostat copies of Hayes 
letters from the Chicago Historical Society, by courtesy of Paul M. 
Angle, director of the society; 2 photostat copies of Hayes letters 
in the Cleveland Public Library, courtesy of Clarence S. Metcalf, 
director; and typewritten transcriptions of 6 Hayes letters in the 
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Kenyon College Library, courtesy of Wyman W. Parker, librarian. 

Other manuscripts, all originals, include a collection of 37 
letters written during the Civil War by Charles Babbott, a Union 
soldier, of Flat Rock, Seneca County, Ohio, to his father; 8 letters 
of John Sherman to S. S. Warner, 1873-1891; the C. W. Moulton 
Papers, 1866-1889, consisting of 10 letters of John Sherman, one 
letter of W. T. Sherman, and 4 letters of S. B. Benson, Garfield, 
N. J.; and the original copy of an article edited by Allen Thorndike 
Rice, editor of the North American Review, entitled “Sherman’s 
Opinion of Grant,” and published in the North American Review, 
February 1886, pp. 200-208. 


HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF OHIO 
Virginius C. Hall, Director-Librarian 


Mrs. Alice Palo Hook, formerly head of the acquisition de- 
partment of the University of Cincinnati library, has become the 
assistant librarian of the society. 

The annual meeting was held December 1 in Laws auditorium. 
Howard H. Peckham addressed members and guests on “Rip-Roar- 
ing Canal Days,” with special reference to the White Water canal. 
Charles Sawyer, an Americana collector and former ambassador to 
Belgium, and Charles M. Williams, executive vice president of the 
Western and Southern Life Insurance Company, were elected to the 
board of directors. 

In addition to the quarterly Bulletin and occasional historical 
publications, the society has recently begun issuing a News Letter 
intended to keep the membership informed on occurrences within 
the society and especially on new acquisitions. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NORTHWESTERN OHIO 
Randolph C. Downes, Director 


The society has created junior and student memberships for 
students of the public, parochial, and private schools and colleges 
and universities in the county. Fall voting membership in the 
society has been extended to all persons in Lucas County for an 
annual fee of $2.50. 

Mrs. Mildred Shepherst, librarian of the society, is compiling 
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a list of Lucas County authors and their publications. She now has 
over 500 items. 


HUDSON LIBRARY AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Lois A. Reed, Librarian and Curator 

An exhibition of early children’s books was held during Book 
Week, November 17 to 22. A number of the books were loaned 


by local owners. An exhibition of war trophies was held in 
September. 


MEIGS COUNTY PIONEER SOCIETY 
J. H. Grate, President 

New officers of the society are J. H. Grate, president, and John 
Blaettner, vice president. 

The society had a display at the Harvest Festival held in 
Middleport, Ohio. Hundreds visited the booth and 95 new members 


were secured. 


OHIO INDIAN RELIC COLLECTORS SOCIETY 
Raymond C. Vietzen, Secretary-Treasurer 

Two fall meetings of the society were held in Marietta and at 
the Ohio State Museum. The December issue of the Bulletin con- 
tains an article by Mr. Vietzen on “Petroglyphs on the Ohio,” with 
pictures of the petroglyphs at Smith’s Ferry. 

Officers of the society are Frank G. Burdett, president; H. C. 
Wachtel, vice president; and Mr. Vietzen, secretary-treasurer. 


PUTNAM COUNTY PIONEER ASSOCIATION 
Glenn S. Sarber, President 


The following new officers of the association were elected at a 
meeting held September 15: Glenn S. Sarber, president; H. J. 
Heitzman, vice president; Andrew Brinkman, treasurer; Mrs. Sue 
E. Veach, secretary. New directors were elected on September 6. 

On August 13, Charles Veach, vice president of the association 
died. The October Pioneer News, publication of the association, 
carried the following tribute to Mr. Veach: 
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“Although Mr. Veach kept himself in the background, 
and gave public credit to others, those who know the facts 
feel that his contribution to the association has been 
greater than any other member of his generation. Space 
forbids the listing of these contributions, except to say that 
he has edited most of the editions of The Pioneer News 
since it was started, has worked tirelessly to collect his- 
torical facts and information, was responsible for the pro- 
curement of a permanent home for the association, and 
furnished both the ideas and the “push” for the pageants 
presented the past few years. No present member of the 
association has the will, the qualifications, or the knowl- 
edge to fill his place, so the association has suffered an ir- 
reparable loss. The Pioneer Association was his hobby, and 
he invested both of his time and money lavishly, with no 
thought of any return, except the satisfaction of a job 
well done.” 


Earl H. Hanefeld, for some years president of the association, 
resigned because of ill health. Mr. Hanefeld has been an effective 


leader of the organization, and was especially active in arranging 
the annual pioneer programs. He will return to active participation 
after recovery from a recent operation. 


SENECA COUNTY MUSEUM 
A. C. Shuman, Curator 

Groups coming from Fostoria recently to visit the museum 
have included the women’s club, the garden club, the business men’s 
club, the granges, the professional and business women’s club, the 
Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and certain grades from the public and 
parochial schools. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS OF PIONEER RIVERMEN 
Frederick Way, Jr., President 

All incumbent officers were reelected at a meeting held on 
September 13. They are as follows: Capt. Frederick Way, Jr., 
president; Robert G. Thomas and C. W. Stoll, vice presidents; Wil- 
liam McNally, secretary; Ruth Maddy, treasurer. 
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The annual meeting, attended by 200 delegates, was held at the 
Neville Island, Pennsylvania, marine ways of the Dravo Corporation 
aboard the steamer Delta Queen. Dean Cromwell, a New York 
muralist, presented an original painting of the race between the 
side-wheelers Robert E. Lee and Natchez. 

J. W. Rutter of Marietta has been appointed chairman of the 
museum committee to succeed W. K. Richardson, who died recently. 
This committee directs the river museum at the Campus Martius 
Museum. 

Capt. Way has written a book entitled Mississippi Stern 
Wheelers, which was published by the Kalmbach Publishing Com- 
pany of Milwaukee in September. The book contains 47 illustra- 
tions. 


STARK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
E. T. Heald, Secretary-Treasurer 


The weekly WHBC broadcasts on Stark County cities, towns, 
and villages, which began May 11, have continued with only two 


interruptions. Twenty-five broadcasts had been given through No- 
vember 9. Broadcasts are definitely scheduled through April, and 
there is enough material in sight to carry them on at least until 
July 1948. The time of the broadcasts is Sunday at 1 P.M. The 
research, writing of scripts, and narrating of the broadcasts are 
done by E. T. Heald, secretary-treasurer of the society. 


WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Dr. Russell H. Anderson, Director 


Microfilming of the Scioto Gazette (Chillicothe) from 1800 
through 1866 has been completed. Issues were drawn from eighteen 
libraries in the United States and England. A microfilm copy of 
the Lincoln letters has been received in the library. 

Recent changes in the society’s museum have included the addi- 
tion of two new dioramas to the series on the history of Cleveland; 
additions to the Richard Warren miniature room series, which has 
been relocated in a larger room; and the establishment of a marine 
room featuring ship models owned by the society. 


The following new appointments have been made in the 
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museum and library: Evelyn C. Bingham, assistant curator; Flor- 
ence L. Dawley, museum assistant; Alene Lowe White, acting li- 
brarian; and Bessie H. Kelsey, assistant librarian. 

The society continues the monthly publication of the Historical 
Society News. 


About Historians 


The staff of the department of history at Cedarville College now 
includes Frank A. Jurkat, C. W. Steele, Mendell E. Beattie, and 
Frederick M. Carlsen. 


Dr. Howard C. Perkins is the new head of the department of 
history at Mount Union College and holds the George Reeves chair 
of history and political science. He was appointed to succeed Dr. 
John S. Galbraith, who resigned to join the staff of the history 
department at Ohio University. 

An article by Dr. H. Clifford Fox, the new president of Findlay 
College, entitled “The Autobiography of Jacob Conzett” appeared 


in the September issue of the Journal of the Presbyterian Historical 
Society. 


Dr. W. E. Binckley of Ohio Northern University was visiting 
professor at Columbia University during the summer of 1947 and 
will serve there again in 1948. His new book, President and Con- 
gress, was published by Knopf last spring. During the past year 
his American Political Parties: Their Natural History was pub- 
lished in German in Wiesbaden and in Spanish in Buenos Aires. 

Dr. Robert H. Hilliard is a recent addition to the department 
of history. 

Dr. John I. Kolehmainen, professor of history and political 
science at Heidelberg College, has received a grant from the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society for the completion of a historical study 
of the Finns in America. Earlier phases of the study were financed 
by grants from the Social Science Research Council and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Committee on Studies in Wisconsin Economy 
and Culture. Dr. Kolehmainen has also been named chairman of 
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a Special Microcopying Program Committee for Finland working 
under the direction of the American Historical Association and the 
Library of Congress. The Finns in America: A Bibliographical 
Guide to Their History, compiled by Dr. Kolehmainen, is in press 
and will be issued shortly as the first of a series of volumes to be 
published by the Finnish-American Historical Society of Suomi 
College. 


Dr. Clayton Ellsworth, professor of history at the College of 
Wooster, is on leave of absence working on a social history of the 
United States. 


Dr. Paul I. Miller was made chairman of the department of 
history at Hiram College on September 1. 


Dr. Stanton L. Davis, chairman of the department of history 
at Case Institute of Technology, reports the addition to his staff of 
John T. Middaugh as a part time instructor. 


At Xavier University, graduate work in history was begun this 
fall. At present a master’s degree in American diplomatic and 
Latin American history is offered. For the undergraduate major in 
history a comprehensive examination has been instituted in place 
of the thesis, W. Eugene Shiels, S. J., chairman of the department, 
reports. 


Dr. Walter L. Dorn, professor of history at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, has returned to the department after several years in Ger- 
many, where he served as adviser to General Lucius D. Clay. 


Robert S. Cope has been named Ohio History Fellow of the 
Ohio State Archaeologica! and Historical Society. The fellowship 
is devoted to research in Ohio history and will be given annually 
to an outstanding graduate student of the department of history of 
Ohio State University. Mr. Cope was selected by the society on the 
recommendation of the department of history, of which Dr. George 
A. Washburne, is chairman. 
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Fair Oxford, the third volume in a series on Oxford by Ophia 
D. Smith was published in November by the Oxford Historical 
Press. The present volume is on the town of Oxford and Miami 
University, Western College, and Oxford College for Women from 
1865 to 1900. Dr. W. E. Smith, professor of history at Miami, 
is editor of the Oxford Historical Press. 


New instructors in the department of history at the University 
of Toledo are Lauren Johnson and Clayton Mundy. Dr. Emil Sucki, 
formerly associate professor of history and assistant dean of the 
college of arts and sciences, is now an associate professor at the 
University of Utah. Dr. Randolph C. Downes, who was recently 
appointed director of the Historical Society of Northwest Ohio, is 
continuing in the department as associate professor on a part time 
basis. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


I'he Beginnings of the U. S. Army 1783-1812. By James Ripley 
Jacobs. (Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1947. 
497p. including bibliography and index. $5.00.) 


This handsomely bound, beautifully printed, and heavily foot- 
noted volume relates in considerable detail and in extremely read- 
able form the military history of the United States from the end of 
hostilities with Britain in 1783 to their outbreak again in 1812. It 
is the first of several volumes that will carry the story down to at 
least 1846. 

In fourteen well-organized chapters Major Jacobs depicts a 
period of our military history never hitherto covered so well. His 
interesting narrative, shot through with picturesque phraseology 
and salty details, makes the period live in a manner which may 
rouse the jealousy of professional historians. The bibliography is 
good and the index adequate. 

Jacobs’ first two chapters are devoted to picturing the demobi- 
lization of the young nation’s army following the Treaty of Paris in 
1783, when congress retained but eighty soldiers on the payroll, and 
to depicting the enormous task facing this corporal’s guard in pro- 
tecting and advancing the frontier. He pushes rapidly ahead, then, 
to discuss the tragic expeditions of Generals Harmar and St. Clair 
against the Indians of the Old Northwest and the more successful 
one of Anthony Wayne. Ohioans will particularly enjoy the in- 
teresting and detailed account of these three campaigns, told with 
all the enthusiasm of a participant. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that so much of the volume deals with the Ohio Valley 
that its readers in that area should be legion. The omission of a map 
showing the routes followed by Clark, Harmar, St. Clair, Wayne, 
and Harrison is partly compensated for by three battle maps. 

The second half of the volume is built around James Wilkinson, 
the commander of the army in 1797. Since Wilkinson was a partici- 
pant in the Revolution and in the whole of the period covered by 
this book, it is natural for Major Jacobs to utilize the same canvas, 
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colors, and characters which he used so effectively in his Tarnished 
Warrior, supplementing and broadening his perspective to include 
the whole cyclorama of the military establishment and its activities 
during the period. 

With Wilkinson, then, as the major military figure the reader 
is given interesting short accounts of the naval war with France in 
1798, the purchase, occupation, and policing of Louisiana, the Burr 
conspiracy, the exploration of the Missouri by Lewis and Clark, the 
travels of Pike up the Mississippi and into Mexico, the history of 
the founding of the military academy at West Point, and finally the 
drift into war as grievances against the British, French, and Indians 
accumulate. 

Major Jacobs appears to have examined the principal sources 
for his study in all their diverse and devious repositories. He is 
familiar with the best general works and monographs covering the 
period. It is regrettable, though perhaps inevitable, that he has not 
been able to live up to the promise in his preface to make “speeches, 
letters, and diaries . . . the fabric of this book.” Too often a single 
biography, monograph, or diary seems to have been the only source 
utilized in telling his story to the length of several pages. If judged 
by the footnotes, it is astonishing how little of his material is 
drawn from the twenty newspapers he lists, from the mass of un- 
published manuscript collections in his bibliography, or from the 
Territorial Papers of the United States (Clarence E. Carter, editor). 
The McHenry papers are not even listed. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that his use of Callan’s abridgment of the military 
legislation of congress (published in 1863), instead of the readily 
accessible Statutes at Large, seems unfortunate. 

The author excels when it comes to characterization, for in- 
stance in picturing the army leadership on the eve of war in 1812 
(chap. 14), or in depicting the incapacity and inefficiency of Secre- 
tary of War Eustis in providing for Wilkinson’s troops at New 
Orleans in 1809-10 (chap. 13). 

Events and episodes are interestingly related and enhance 
the narrative even if the interpretation is sometimes subject to 
question: how Wayne’s relatives removed his body from Presque 
Isle, where it was first buried, “to a Pennsylvania church yard so 
that they might lie beside him in adjacent glory” (p. 188); how 
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“when [in 1786] officers [from Fort Finney] visited Louisville . . . 
they carried a pistol or dirk under their coat [sic], for there were 
many bullies who gloated on their prowess. One of them boasted that 
he had gouged out five eyes, that he had bitten off two or three noses 
and spat them back in the faces of the beaten. Once the very same 
rufian attacked an officer and, though knocked down three or four 
times, did succeed in leaving on his nose a permanent scar” (p. 15). 

Yet despite the interesting style, the descriptive power, and the 
excellent organization of Major Jacobs’ book, this volume does not 
promise to make him the Fortescue of the American army. The 
reader sees portions of the American army, but he never sees it as 
an organization, or as an institution, or as a whole; there is no 
marshalling of its total strength or no account of how it was dis- 
posed or equipped at various times. Certainly a military history 
should at no time leave these features in doubt. 

Perhaps the most serious criticisms of Major Jacobs are his 
credulity and his extravagance of statement. These two faults mar 
the usefulness of his book for the serious scholar and necessitate 
a careful check to validate his representations. A few examples 
will suffice to illustrate these points: It is difficult to see how Wil- 
kinson’s expedition of January 1792 to the site of St. Clair’s defeat 
was able to find and bury the bones of the dead when they were 
covered by twenty inches of snow; or to recognize the “distorted 
faces of former friends” after twelve weeks of exposure to the 
weather and the beasts of the forest (p. 144). 

Thirty-three camp followers—washerwomen, by Sargent’s first- 
hand account—accompanied St. Clair’s army, but the author accepts 
the dubious figures of Caleb Atwater’s secondary account and swells 
this number into “two-hundred or more,” some carrying babies and 
others pregnant. “Drunkenness and carnal sin were their frequent 
diversions” but, he hastens to add, not by habit or profession. They 
were brave and loyal, “well knowing that, if captured, roasting or 
crucifixion might be their fate” (p. 89-90). When, the reader may 
ask, did the Ohio Indians roast women or crucify anyone? 

These passages are extravagances: “Natchez [in 1798] was a 
lawless place . . . where frontier riff-raff concentrated . . . [and] 
filled with taffia or corn whiskey, men, roaring drunk, cut and 
gouged each other over snaggle-toothed whores covered with sores 
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and vermin” (p. 214). “Some [of General Harmar’s militia] were 
so stricken with terror that they did not halt their flight until they 
reached Kentucky” (p. 57). As early as 1793 Ohio river towns are 
very wicked—“the Sodom and Gomorah of Cincinnati” (p. 156) ; at 
the same city to heighten the effect, Major Jacobs fills the New 
Light Presbyterians—failing to mention the Methodists—with 
“erunts and groans,” and has them “raving and roaring like so 
many bulls,” a full ten years too soon (p. 75). When Wayne’s men 
were at Pittsburgh, “the inhabitants found profit in pandering to 
the lowest wants of the soldier. Liquor and women became the 
most important articles. . . . Everybody knew that squaws were 
cheap and that other women were only passably high. . . . Even 
Wayne was erroneously reputed to have a mistress who lived in a 
neighboring orchard” (p. 129). 

Such extravagances make good reading but they are not good 
history. Nor are these: Fugitives from justice “escaped into Rhode 
Island and found asylum among the pothouse dotards who were 
constantly proposing noxious methods of economic reform” (p. 14). 
The Continental Congress “was rent by selfish interest” (p. 34) ; 
“even on great occasions no more than a mere handful huddled 
forelornly together to legislate” (p. 13). 

Author Jacobs seems to approve of St. Clair’s and Winthrop 
Sargent’s aristocratic disdain for the dirty frontier democrat. He 
feels Harmar’s campaign was doomed from the start, for he had but 
320 regulars plus 1,133 stupid “riff-raff.” Harmar’s subsequent 
exoneration by a court martial he, therefore, heartily approves 
(p. 53-65). Jacobs speaks of St. Clair’s militia as “aimless drifters 
at best—ignorant, shiftless, and with little sense of responsibility. . . 
dregs of the population . . . Irish immigrants . . . sailors who had 
missed their ships by lying too long with their doxies . . . farmer 
boys or apprentices already broken on the wheel of toil .. . 
[habitues of] noisome inns and . . . whorehouses” (p. 78-79). 
Wayne’s men “were mostly waifs of misfortune that had been little 
used to the cleanliness and neatness Wayne demanded” (p. 131); 
“chronic thieves” and other “undesirables” were “branded” and 
“drummed out of camp . .. to find their way back to the dunghills 
from which they had been recently recruited. There or in prison 
they soon rotted away” (p. 138). 
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A few errors of fact have been noticed—there may be others. 
Casualties at Fallen Timbers among the Indians were certainly 
more than nineteen killed and two wounded (p. 175); in fact 
Jacobs sites Wayne’s estimate of 266 Indian casualties in his 
Yarnished Warrior (p. 142). To accept Alexander McKee’s report 
of the smaller number without qualification is misleading to the 
reader, especially when Wayne reported 133 casualties among his 
own men and yet claimed an important victory. 

The population of Canada was nearer 315,000 in 1812 than the 
author’s figure of 500,000 (p. 373). The Giles bill of January 11, 
1812, authorized 25,000 regulars, not 35,000 (p. 380). It is at 
least misleading to speak of the Indians of the Old Northwest 
as having surrendered their claims to lands west of the Ohio by the 
1784 treaty of Fort Stanwix (p. 24). St. Clair’s troops reached 
the banks of the Great Miami on September 15, not the 19th (p. 87). 

Some glaring typographical errors in footnotes should have 
been caught. “Mississippi Historical Review” should be Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review (p. 176, n. 48) ; Freeman Cleaves’s 
name is repeatedly spelled Cleves (chap. 13); “Smith, op. cit., p. 
11, 253-255,” should be Smith, op. cit., II, 248 (p. 95) ; and the cita- 
tions in this whole chapter (5) are very faulty—see especially notes 
11, 19, 20, 27, 41, 55, 58. 

Despite the adverse criticisms herein noted, Major Jacobs’ book 
is an extremely interesting narrative and a contribution to the 
literature of the period. He has filled out that great gap in our 
military history left by Ganoe and Spaulding. Students of military 
history will look forward with no little interest to his ensuing 
volumes. | 

AtFrrep B. Sears, Chairman 
Department of History 
University of Oklahoma 


Pontiac and the Indian Uprising. By Howard H. Peckham. 
(Princeton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1947. 346p., 
maps and illustrations. Cloth, $4.50.) 

The author, who is director of the Indiana Historical Bureau, 
was formerly curator at the William L. Clements Library at the 
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University of Michigan. Thus he became acquainted with many 
manuscripts which were unknown to scholars of previous genera- 
tions. New materials resulted in new viewpoints, and an interest in 
the life and times of Pontiac stimulated a desire to write the first 
book-length biography of the famed Indian chieftain. © 


As early as 1821 Lewis Cass had gathered material preparatory 
to the writing of such a volume, but apparently it was never written. 
A descendant of Pontiac was said in 1825 to have been engaged in 
dictating a biography of his forbear, but seemingly it was never 
completed. Prior to 1850, in fact, published accounts of Pontiac’s 
life were limited to brief sketches in two books of Indian biography. 
Then, in 1851, Francis Parkman’s famed History of the Conspiracy 
of Pontiac, based on painstaking research and written in attractive 
style, came from the press. Since that time other writers have 
leaned heavily on Parkman for facts concerning Pontiac, though the 
volume is a history rather than a biography. Historical scholars, 
anthropologists, and others, moreover, have published the results 
of later investigations. 


The present author has not endeavored to “rewrite Parkman.” 
Rather, by examining the written sources used by Parkman, by 
utilizing pertinent manuscript and archival materials in numerous 
libraries, by studying extensive published works, and by “covering 
the ground of Pontiac’s activities in seven states and the province 
of Ontario,” he has presented in readable style what is now known 
of the life and influence of Pontiac. 


In facing this task the author recognized three difficulties: (1) 
Pontiac could not write, hence only a few contemporary manu- 
scripts, dictated by him or containing speeches delivered by him 
have come down to the present generation; (2) his contemporaries 
who wrote about him were invariably his enemies; (3) legends 
about him grew up rapidly, requiring careful critical discrimination. 


Much of our information concerning Pontiac is indeed shadowy. 
The place and date of his birth, the incidents of his childhood and 
early manhood (p. 18), the exact meaning of his name (p. 19), his 
physical appearance (p. 27-28), the question whether—as Parkman 
asserts—he led the Ottawas at Braddock’s defeat (p. 44 note), the 
exact place of his burial (p. 312-315), and facts concerning his 
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descendants (p. 317-318) are not established beyond reasonable 
doubt. 


Although a long-established tradition, coming down from the 
Miami Chief Richardville, places the birthplace of Pontiac at the 
present site of Defiance, Ohio, the author questions this because 
of the lack of documentary or archaeological evidence that Ottawas 
resided along the Maumee before 1748 (p. 15-18). 

A principal variation in the interpretations of Peckham from 
those of Parkman is indicated in the difference between the title 
of Parkman’s History of the Conspiracy of Pontiac and the present 
title, Pontiac and the Indian Uprising. Peckham contends that the 
Ottawa chieftain, far from engineering a general and simultaneous 
uprising among the western Indians in 1762-63, actually found his 
abilities taxed “in uniting his immediate neighbors and devising a 
surprise attack on one fort” (p. 108). The net effect however may 
not have been different, for, after the initial failure at Detroit, 
Pontiac “improvised a more general uprising” which nearly suc- 
ceeded in loosening the British hold upon the West (p. 111). 

Peckham traces with meticulous care Pontiac’s part in this up- 
rising, which resulted in the capture of nine British forts, the 
abandonment of a tenth, and the besieging of two others. Special 
attention is of course given to the unsuccessful siege of Detroit 
with which Pontiac was intimately connected, Pontiac’s later “re- 
luctant submission,” and the events that ultimately led to his assas- 
sination in 1769. Peckham believes that Pontiac was killed in the 
village of Cahokia (in the present state of Illinois) rather than in 
the adjoining forest, as Parkman relates. 

Peckham concludes that Pontiac’s historical significance is 
“not alone that he was a warrior of heroic proportions who set in 
motion the most formidable Indian resistance the English-speaking 
people had faced, or ever would face, on this continent.” More im- 
portant, he asserts, is the fact that Pontiac “proved that savages 
could not defeat civilized men or hold back their settlement of a 
rich land hunted on by aborigines” (p. 322). 

The volume is worthy of the careful perusal of all students 
of American history. Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the 
Miami town of Pickawillany was not on the present “site” of Piqua, 
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Ohio (p. 35), but about three miles to the north, and that Lower 
Shawnee Town was not “near Chillicothe, Ohio” (p. 304) but at 
the site of the present city of Portsmouth. 


FRANCIS PHELPS WEISENBURGER 
Professor of History 
Ohio State University 





